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7 old problem indicated by the title of my paper has 

been approached from many angles, political, moral, 
economic, and so on. Interest in it, however, has been 
stimulated afresh by the profound discoveries of Psycho- 
analysis. Psychology inevitably impinges on Sociology via 
what is called Social Psychology. This is an attempt to 
estimate the relative influence on man of external and internal 
factors. The essential question here is what proportion of 
man’s behaviour is determined by physical factors and by the 
institutions that constitute his social environment and what 
proportion by his individual nature. It is a matter of some 
interest that bias is usually manifested in approaching this 
question. It would seem that temperamentally people are 
divided into those who would wish stress laid on the one set of 
factors and those who would wish it laid on the other. One 
might almost speak of there being two views of human 
nature. One set of people sees a vast number of external 
influences, climatic, economic, geographical, physical, racial, 
etc., acting on a relatively uniform human nature, moulding 
it and modifying it from place to place, from epoch to epoch. 
The other sees a number of restless internal urges and crav- 
ings which seize eagerly on the varying material provided by 
the outer world and use it for the purpose of self-expression 
and self-protection. 

1 Read before the Sociology Society, London School of Economics, March 8, 1935. 
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It would seem wiser to postpone the attempt to answer this 
quantitative question of relative importance until we under- 
stand more about motivation in general from both sides. 
Since many students are, I imagine, mainly concerned with 
the first set of factors, which may be called the external ones, 
I shall not risk tilting the balance unduly by calling attention 
to some of the considerations on the other side. For anyone 
who has made himself familiar with the discoveries of Psycho- 
analysis cannot fail to realize that they add importance to 
the internal factors in human motivation. 

Freud, the pioneer of Psycho-analysis, was forced by the 
nature of his work to adopt this attitude of attaching import- 
ance to internal factors. As is well known, he began his 
studies with the endeavour to understand the meaning of 
certain nervous disorders, in fact all neurotic suffering. 
Those who have made no special investigation in this field are 
very prone to ascribe such maladies to current external 
factors, such as grief, overwork and other misfortunes. 
Closer examination soon showed how inadequate is this 
explanation. Even where the external factor in question 
might appear to account for the outbreak of the trouble, it in 
no way explained its nature nor the particular form in which 
it showed itself. The external factors commonly evoked are 
both few and banal, whereas the number of possible ways in 
which a neurosis may manifest itself seems to be quite endless. 
There must therefore be other and more individual factors 
at work than the external ones. Psycho-analysis of the 
separate symptoms showed Freud that they consisted of 
repetitions, in a disguised and symbolic language, of signifi- 
cant experiences in the person’s earlier life. Thus, the para- 
lysis of an arm might date from an occasion in which the 
person had used or attempted to use this arm in a significant 
experience, for instance, an angry assault. But it was found 
that, strictly speaking, some only of the elements of the 
earlier experience were being repeated or reproduced in the 
symptoms, and the question naturally arose why these 
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elements in particular should be singled out. The choice of 
them must have been determined by other factors dating 
from still earlier influences in the person’s life. In other 
words, it is not only the disturbing experience as such that has 
caused the trouble, but the particular way in which that 
individual responded to it. He was to some extent prepared 
for it beforehand. Something in his early development had 
made him specially sensitive to certain aspects of experience 
and perhaps immune to other, even injurious, ones. And so 
in the endeavour to understand the meaning of the symptoms 
one is driven to seek farther and farther back in the person’s 
early life. We now know that whether a person will become 
neurotic or not in later life is already determined by certain 
features of his early childhood development, and very little by 
what happens to him later. 

I have cited the example of neurosis, not only because it was 
the first phenomenon to be investigated by the psycho- 
analytic method, but also because it is a prototype. Neuroses 
belong to the most mysterious of human happenings, and the 
light now shed on their nature has proved of exceptional 
interest. We can say that neuroses represent one of the many 
ways in which an individual responds to certain difficult 
social situations through which everyone has to pass. They 
should therefore be of special interest to students of sociology. 
The tracing back of their roots to early childhood has made 
us realize that early human development is a much more 
tiresome and arduous matter than is generally thought. In 
its endeavour to become a human citizen the infant is asked 
to recapitulate 50,000 years of human development in the 
first five years of its life, and the strain is often greater than it 
can bear. At the end of this period the personality is made 
for good or for ill, and little that can happen later can 
radically change it. Freud maintained that character is 
made by the age of five, and more recent investigation would 
seem to indicate that the essential basis is laid down even 
earlier. We are getting there very near to the inherited 
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biological constitution, with which we always have to reckon. 
The important point is that this inborn constitution of 
instincts is decidedly malleable in the early years of life and 
very much less so later. All that would give these early years 
a peculiarly fateful significance. 

Modern psychology no longer regards human behaviour as 
the product of simply two sets of forces, the internal and 
external ones I mentioned earlier. It would appear to be 
nearer the truth to describe it as the result of the interaction 
of two separate sets of internal forces on the outer world. 
Psychology has naturally more to say about the two internal 
sets than about the outer one, and I should therefore continue 
with some description of them. All this makes the matter a 
good deal more complicated than it appeared at first sight. 
Instead of simply speaking of the interaction of man’s urges 
on his environment, one has to recognize that, although these 
urges do constantly seek for expression, at least an equally 
great part of man’s activity as a whole is concerned with in- 
numerable measures for checking, deflecting, and controlling 
them. 

This double nature of human mentality is the most 
essential part of psycho-analytical doctrine, as indeed it is of 
most philosophies and religions. It is a state of affairs that 
originates during early development, so that only investiga- 
tion of this can provide us with the understanding of it. It 
would appear that the infant very soon builds up an ego, the 
conscious part of which we term the self, which contrasts with 
the undifferentiated and unorganized primitive impulses. 
Stimulation of the latter invariably evokes fear, which we 
clinically term anxiety, on the part of the ego, and it defends 
itself against the supposed danger by a great number of 
characteristic devices. One of the earliest is simple re- 
pression, that is, an attempt to keep the impulses at as great 
a distance as possible from the ego. In this way arises the 
unconscious mind of which we hear so much nowadays. 

Although it is easy to discuss intellectually the concept of 
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the unconscious, that is, mental activity of which we are not 
aware, it would appear to be impossible truly to apprehend it 
without experiencing this unconscious activity by first 
making it conscious, i.e. by Psycho-analysis. One cannot 
convey to anyone who has not had this experience the extent 
to which one is unconscious of the layer of mind in question. 
The person has no glimmer or awareness whatever of the 
mental processes active below the level of consciousness. 
Dreams and various other phenomena are hints that some- 
thing is going on which we do not understand, but we have 
thoroughly learnt how to discount and dismiss them from our 
attention. Nevertheless, it is this deeper region of the mind 
that constitutes the core of the personality from which all we 
know of ourselves is only a series of superficial radiations. 

In the unconscious a steady conflict goes on between the 
two halves of the personality to which I referred a moment 
ago. Our behaviour and conscious mental attitudes repre- 
sent a series of compromises and reactions that proceed from 
this unceasing internal conflict. Normally the conflict itself 
is successfully kept out of sight by the various mechanisms I 
have shortly termed compromises, but often enough it rises 
to the surface in the form of unhappiness, doubt, and lack of 
confidence; occasionally it may assume more violent forms. 
It is quite impossible to understand human nature except in 
terms of this constant profound conflict within the mind. 

Let us now consider a little more closely the actual nature 
of the conflict and the sets of forces on either side. On the 
one side we may for the present purpose group together the 
primary impulses under the names of sexuality and aggressiv- 
ity. They are, to begin with, ofa diffuse, undifferentiated and 
chaotic order, but as time goes on some degree of organiza- 
tion is brought about. A remarkable feature about them is 
the readiness with which stimulation of them generates fear. 
The fear varies greatly in amount, and attacks of panic and 
terror commonly enough seize consciousness itself in children. 
The problem of why there should be so much fear is an 
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interesting and important one. There is good evidence for 
the view that dread of punishment by no means accounts for 
allofit. Itis rather to be correlated with the intensity of any 
aggressive impulses that may be functioning. These primary 
impulses are mainly directed towards the parents, of course 
first of all the mother. That tumultuous and obviously in- 
compatible emotions and impulses should be experienced in 
respect of the same object is what accounts to a great extent 
for the intensity of the subsequent conflicts. 

On the other side stands the ego, which may be roughly 
defined as the part of our primary nature whose activity does 
not generate fear. As the ego develops and becomes more 
organized it shows great sensitiveness to fear generated by 
stimulation of the other set of impulses, which we may now 
call the repressed impulses. The major part of early mental 
growth consists in developing various devices for strengthen- 
ing or reassuring the ego on the one hand and controlling or 
deflecting the repressed impulses on the other. In this con- 
nection I propose to introduce another complication—I hope 
the last one—in the scheme I am outlining. Our original 
picture of a simple conflict between the individual and his 
environment I have already complicated by laying stress on 
the internal conflict between the two sides of human nature. 
But even this description does not complete the story. The 
mind would appear to be divided not simply into two groups 
of mental forces, but into three. With most people at least 
the third group, of which I am now going to speak, assumes 
an importance comparable to the other two, so that we have 
finally to view the mind in what schematically might be 
termed a triangular form. I have already mentioned one of 
the protective mechanisms of the ego, namely, repression, that 
is to say, the constant endeavour to keep the repressed im- 
pulses at a distance from the ego. A more complex device is 
that the ego takes over a certain amount of energy derived 
from the repressed impulses, divorces it from them and re- 
directs it against both them and itself. Put in this condensed 
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way my statement cannot be very intelligible. Let me put it 
more concretely. Some of the hurting tendency of the 
aggressive impulses, which previously had been directed 
against other people, is taken over and directed against 
oneself. This is the way in which the conscience begins its 
development. But I am not speaking of conscience as we 
know it in adult life, where it is a compound of love for an 
ideal and self-condemnation when that ideal is departed 
from. What I am speaking of here is sometimes given the 
rather paradoxical name of an unconscious conscience. 
Freud calls it the super-ego because of its capacity to rule the 
ego. 

This primitive unconscious conscience must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the later conscious one, since it differs from 
it very greatly. In the first place the self-condemnatory 
aspects of it are far more prominent than any ideal or love 
aspects. With many people its severity can hardly be 
exaggerated. What is spoken of as the sting of conscience is 
nothing compared with the intolerable pain which the primi- 
tive super-ego can inflict. The pain can indeed become so 
unbearable that the ego now has to take measures of defence 
against the very institution which it had built up for its pro- 
tection. Another respect in which the super-ego differs 
from the familiar conscious conscience is in being far more 
irrational. If our (conscious) conscience has been properly 
developed its dictates are not only ethical, but are in accord 
with rational considerations; we can adduce pretty plausible 
reasons for the various things our conscience believes in. It 
is quite otherwise with the super-ego. Its criterion is neither 
that of ethics nor of reason, but solely that of imagined danger. 
If it fears a given impulse it may adopt a condemnatory atti- 
tude towards even harmless derivatives of such impulses. 
The most extreme form of this is to be seen in a nervous 
malady known as conversion hysteria. There a person, 
without having any affection of the eye at all, may be stricken 
blind simply as a protection against the supposed danger of 
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using the eye for some forbidden purpose. It is as if the 
irrational super-ego dreads so much the possibility of the eye 
being used in a forbidden way, for instance, in some erotic 
connection, that it ensures against that possibility by ordain- 
ing that the person is not to use his eyes even for the most 
harmless purposes. In this fashion the simplest and most 
harmless activities, such as walking, talking, and eating, may 
be interfered with or even completely inhibited. Refusals to 
eat certain articles of diet are common enough in children 
and in hysteria may extend to all food; similarly, paralysis of 
the arm or leg is a not infrequent symptom of hysteria. If 
we were speaking in moral terms we might say that the super- 
ego has a very evil mind, since it has the power to detect evil 
activities which the keenest Puritan himself would pass as 
harmless. But it would be a mistake to regard the matter in 
such moral terms. As I said before, it is purely the sense of 
danger that actuates the super-ego. It is constantly saying 
tothe ego, “‘ Don’t allow any part of yourself tothink or behave 
in that way because it terrifies me, and if you do not heed my 
injunctions I shall punish you ruthlessly.” 

When the amount of anxiety is not too great, the severity of 
the super-ego becomes modified ; it is infused with the ele- 
ments of love, and graduaily develops into the conscience, 
which is the most important part of our character. It is, 
however, rare for this development to proceed as smoothly 
and as completely as we could wish. With most people there 
are to be found remains of the primitive super-ego which is 
still being regarded in the depths of the mind as a protection 
essential to life. From that point of view one can understand 
the sensitiveness of the individual to anything that might tend 
to impair the standards set up by the super-ego, a sensitive- 
ness which in many of its manifestations may assume the form 
of intolerance. Paradoxically enough, life itself would be 
freely ventured on behalf of the standards. Such a person 
would readily die rather than do something which the super- 
ego imagines would risk his life, just as some people commit 
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suicide so as to escape the intolerable dread of death. Ona 
lowlier plane there are few people who behave calmly when 
circumstances demand their admitting having been in the 
wrong, having made an important mistake, and the like. 
Most people are even sensitive to any criticism of the way 
they do their hair or the way they pronounce their vowels. 
It should be evident that these considerations must have an 
important bearing on the mysterious national and racial 
antipathies that often prove so disastrous. 

Sometimes the ego experiences difficulty in living up to the 
demands of its super-ego, either because the ego itself is weak 
or else because the impossible is expected of it. When this is 
so, the person is likely to suffer from one of the numerous 
forms of inferiority feelings. He may be anxious and de- 
pressed because of a sense of physical inferiority, or this may 
show itself more in the intellectual or moral sphere. What- 
ever form it may take, the inferiority complex is always due 
ultimately to a sense of moral failure, a shame at not being 
able to fulfil the demand of the unconscious conscience. 
Often this lack of confidence or sense of unworthiness is dealt 
with by developing in a compensatory fashion an attitude of 
over-assertiveness, dogmatism, and the like. It may easily be 
imagined how often this unstable mental attitude leads to 
social difficulties. And this is so not only with individuals, 
for whole countries may be infected by a sense of national 
inferiority, coupled with the impulse to overcome it by means 
of loud assertiveness. Here again we see the possibility of 
throwing light on many social and political problems. 

I shall mention only one more of the various devices with 
which the ego seeks to protect itself, or to obtain reassur- 
ance, and socially speaking it is perhaps the most troublesome 
and dangerous of all these intra-psychical devices. I refer to 
the endeavour to live out the repressed impulses, in whatever 
form may seem accessible: to repeat the original forbidden 
acts under the guise of some kind of sanction. In the field of 
sexuality this often takes the form of perversion or of compul- 
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sive sexual functioning. By that I mean that the person in- 
dulges in some form of sexual activity not so much from the 
natural desire for pleasure, but from the defiant motive of 
proving to himself that it is safe to commit what another part 
of his mind feels to be forbidden and dangerous acts. Here 
the ego tries to ally itself with the repressed impulses and in 
combination with them to defy the super-ego. This can be 
done only by the person’s surrendering control over the 
impulses and yielding himself to a sense of compulsion. It is 
a method of reassurance that has many drawbacks. Any 
reassurance obtained in this way is bound to be only tempor- 
ary, and the super-ego always finds some way of avenging the 
affront to it or else exacts a still more extreme form of re- 
assurance; in the latter case a vicious circle is set up which 
has no end. Still more serious are the consequences of using 
the same device in regard to the aggressive impulses. We 
have here the explanation of that mysterious belief in force 
which causes so much trouble in the world. It is astounding 
how deep in the human mind this conviction lies. When 
fear is aroused the belief that the only safety lies in violence is 
stimulated, and there are very few people who then fail to 
respond to it. One can see why this should be so. If the 
deepest fear is of one’s aggressive impulses, then it is only 
consistent to think that the greatest reassurance is that 
obtained when one can persuade oneself that one is being 
justified in being aggressive. I have termed this principle, 
which operates with all unconscious impulses, the homco- 
pathic principle, since it proceeds on the assumption that like 
cures like. I am not, of course, saying that all aggressiveness 
in life comes about in the secondary way I have just described, 
that is from motives of internal and external reassurance. 
There are ways of distinguishing between the natural pugna- 
city and rivalry of man, leading as it may on occasion even to 
deeds of violence, from the uncontrollable hatred and impul- 
siveness that is the mark of inner conflict with its need for 
reassurance. In the latter case the note of malice or vicious- 
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ness can always be detected, well described in the Litany as 
“* envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.”’ In the field 
of sport, for instance, one can readily discriminate between 
the primary desire to conquer and the unsportsmanlike 
behaviour that emanates from this natural desire having been 
turned into a vital question, a test case, because of some 
intolerable inner conflict. 

Most of our social institutions, government, religion, 
marriage laws, etc., have come about as an expression of 
both the sets of opposing mental forces of which I spoke to 
begin with. Religion, for example, although it inculcates 
Positive activity, love, mercy and charity, is in practice very 
much occupied as well with exhortations to restrain and 
check what is sometimes called the natural man or our lower 
nature. In the history of the world religion has proved 
perhaps the most powerful help to human weakness, to man’s 
constant endeavour to cope with his own nature. Govern- 
ment also, although it occasionally provides opportunity for 
positive activities, for example in our motor roads, Serpentine 
Lido and the like, is for the greater part engaged in formulat- 
ing rules that make various activities illegal, and the import- 
ant social institution of the Law has as its main function the 
enforcement of these restraining activities. 

What I have just said is the chief point I want to make, so 
perhaps I may lay stress on it by repeating it in a slightly 
different form. If our primary impulses were free, we should 
presumably need no social institutions any more than animals 
do. Our social institutions subserve a double purpose, and 
SO it is to be supposed that they came into being for that 
purpose. On the one hand they arrange for some measure of 
expression for the primary impulses by canalizing them and 
providing safeguards to obviate any unfortunate consequences. 
On the other hand they act in the service of the super-ego 
by checking and restraining free expression of the primary 
impulses. I do not think it possible to understand the nature 
of any social institution without taking into account this 
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double aspect. Thus sociologists who ascribe the visibly 
restraining effect of social institutions to extra-human 
sources, €.g. economic, climatic, and the like, often overlook 
the fact that restraint is a process that proceeds from within 
the mind as well as being imposed on it from without. It is 
therefore not simply a matter of human impulses conflicting 
with external barriers, but of their conflicting as well with 
restraining forces that are present in every mind from early 
childhood. Obedience to the law, for instance, may appear 
to be imposed on the individual solely from without, but the 
need for law proceeds from within. Similarly, religion may 
proceed from without, i.e. the grace of God, but it also pro- 
ceeds from within, from the need for religion. 

I will now illustrate this thesis by considering two social 
institutions, taking first that of Marriage. There is an 
almost infinite variety of marriage institutions in the world. 
One or more wives may be allowed, one or more husbands, 
according to the locality. Sometimes the marriage has to 
last for life; sometimes it is easily dissoluble. In most 
marriage institutions the husband and wife co-habit, but in a 
good many they do not live together. What we in England 
consider as marital functions are in some other countries 
distributed. There are countries where the sole marital 
function is the sexual one, the other ones, with which we are 
familiar, of maintenance, companionship, and mutual up- 
bringing of children, being handed over to another relative, 
usually the wife’s brother. Even in our lifetime in England 
some such functions have been, in the poorer classes, removed 
from the husband to the State, e.g. education and feeding of 
the children. 

All this being so, it is a matter of some difficulty to perceive 
the essential character of the marriage bond. We cannot, how- 
ever, be far from this if we take it that what distinguishes 
marriage from other relationships between the sexes is the 
fact that with the former the sexual union is officially 
recognized by the community. This recognition is always 
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signalized by a ritual act, the wedding ceremony, which of 
course varies enormously in its form from country to country. 

Let me now try to throw some light on the social function of 
this institution by considerations drawn from a rather un- 
expected quarter. Readers will be familiar with the fact 
that young girls frequently evince aversion to the idea of 
marriage and often declare that they will never allow them- 
selves to be married. The great majority of them, however, 
overcome this attitude before reaching the age when the 
question mostly arises, so that it is of little social significance. 
With men it is different. Their declaration against marriage 
commonly occurs at a later age, and very often lasts through- 
out the twenties or even later. It is often more vigorous 
than with girls and is commonly supported by bachelor 
friends who then regard the change of heart either as an act of 
treachery which they deplore, or as a misfortune that has 
happened to an innocent victim. This resistance against 
marriage, as we should call it psychologically, is of consider- 
able interest individually as well as socially. It proceeds 
from the dim perception that the act of marriage has a fateful 
significance, from which the man commonly flinches. His 
apprehensiveness is then shown either by the familiar faint- 
heartedness at the altar or is masked by a more or less defiant 
refusal to marry. What can be the reason for his fears ? 
This question would usually be answered by various rational- 
izations, such as his objection to assume the maintenance of a 
wife and probable children, his reluctance to focus his sexual 
attentions on one individual and thereby to renounce his pre- 
vious liberty in this respect, andsoon. These rationalizations 
contain of course a measure of truth, but they also reflect light 
on more fundamental considerations about the essence of the 
marriage institution. The man evidently feels that a sex 
relationship with a woman is a very different matter accord- 
ing as it is clandestine or is openly recognized by the world. 
Psycho-analysis of this attitude has revealed that the problem 
the man is ultimately faced with is that of combining his 
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intimacy with a woman with his relationship to other men. 
The world, or Society, the other men in question, ultimately 
represent the other man in a triangular situation, his potential 
rival. The individual’s complexities in this situation go back 
to the time of his earliest development when he started life in 
a triangular situation and when the tertium quid was not 
merely a potential but an actual rival. In other words, we 
are concerned here with one of the manifestations of the now 
familiar (Edipus complex of the child, the conflict between 
his affection for his mother and the presence of a father who is 
both loved and hated. It is from this complex that the 
apprehensiveness we are discussing was engendered. In 
clandestine relationships with women the person remains in 
the position of a fearful child who avoids the problem of 
coming to terms with the other man, that is later with 
Society, by simply avoiding him. In marriage, on the con- 
trary, he comes face to face with the other man, claims his 
right to his own woman, and accords other men the right to 
theirs. It is evident that this represents both a claim and a 
renunciation. The bridegroom claims the right to sleep with 
his bride whatever other men may think about it, but at the 
same time he proclaims to the other men that he will main- 
tain his relationship to their women on a platonic level. 
Marriage therefore both frees and restricts. It serves the 
dual purpose of which I have spoken earlier, of catering to 
both the repressed and repressing forces in the mind. 

The difficulties of the timorous bridegroom may proceed 
from an imperfect development on either of these two sides. 
The more obvious of the two is that concerning restriction. 
In the course of his psycho-sexual development the child co- 
ordinates the various manifestations of his originally diffuse 
sexuality, much of which, if perpetuated, would constitute 
what is known in adult life as perverse sexual functioning. 
This is a cultural task that many find difficult enough. A 
large number of people never reach the stage in development 
that we call genital primacy, one in which all extra-genital 
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functioning is quite subordinate. Even when this task of 
development is achieved, a further one now awaits him. 
He is now asked not simply to relinquish many forms of early 
sexual functioning, but also to effect a great restriction in his 
choice of object. In other words, it is to be from now on 
localized to one other person. We know that the large 
majority fail to accomplish this second task completely. In 
their development they have not learnt to endure restriction 
with sufficient equanimity to retain at the same time their 
self-confidence. Such people are often faced with the cruel 
dilemma between infidelity and impotency. This is because 
the early restrictions were felt too much in a negative fashion 
as threats or signs of punishment, so that they became hard or 
impossible to bear and were accompanied by constant opposi- 
tion, resentment, or even defiance. It will be seen that this is 
more apt to be so when a child is already burdened with an 
uneasy conscience, so that all restraint is misinterpreted as 
punishment for his supposed sinfulness. He then finds it hard 
to acquire restraint as an integral part of his own personality; 
it remains something alien, something imposed on him and 
inimical to his vital interests. Such a person will dread what 
he regards as the final and permanent restriction of marriage, 
and one may safely predict that his married life will in any 
event not be a happy one. 

More obscure and often more important are the difficulties 
that arise from the other of the two sides I mentioned above, 
the claim to freedom. It is evident that this claim can be 
comfortably supported, in a civilized environment, only 
when the man has come to some sort of amicable terms with 
the other man or men. Unfortunately it often happens that 
the infantile ideas of union with a woman and destruction of 
the hated rival have become so closely interwoven as to be 
practically inextricable. In the unconscious mind the one 
idea immediately evokes the other and cannot be separated 
from it. Such a person is in an unenviable predicament. 
On the one hand he feels impelled to prove his worth and 
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manhood by foliowing his natural desire to approach a mem- 
ber of the opposite sex, but on the other hand this to him 
seems to necessitate a terrible tragedy, the fulfilment of an 
appalling task that has been laid upon him. In civilized 
society he cannot behave like the heroes in the stories of old 
who triumphantly accomplished their task and slew the 
dragon, lion, or other impediment in the way. The average 
man to-day who had to follow such a path would probably 
be pursued by the fate of @Edipus on a similar occasion, end- 
ing his days in torturing remorse. More particularly would 
this be so if the victim of his impulses were someone whom he 
otherwise respected and loved, a father or his substitute. In 
extreme instances of this kind the person often finds a solution 
in changing his own sex, in becoming homo-sexual, or in 
developing some other form of perversion or neurosis. In 
the best case he remains a sour bachelor. 

The history of marriage as an institution shows that it has 
changed its form endlessly in the course of its evolution. 
This evolution is still proceeding even in Christian times. 
The conditions for divorce, for instance, vary greatly from 
country to country, from church to church. And yet 
marriage has proved such an invaluable aid to man in his 
endeavour to tame his most refractory instincts that one may 
have confidence in its future as an institution. Fuller under- 
standing of the functions it fulfils will surely enable us to 
remedy at least some of its present unmistakable imperfec- 
tions. 

I have chosen marriage among other reasons because it 
illustrates very well the contrast between the external and 
internal points of view, what is sometimes rather unfairly 
called the sociological and psychological respectively. We 
have the observation that emotional attitudes among the 
various members of a family are differently distributed in 
different countries according to the type of marriage system 
obtaining there. In a matrilineal society, for example, a 
son may show a steadier devotion to his father and antagon- 
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ism to his uncle than is customary with us, we being more 
familiar with an ambivalent relationship between father and 
son. And conflicts in respect of the mother or mother sub- 
stitutes may be replaced by similar feelings about the sister. 
It would almost appear that in such a society in place of 
the classical (Edipus complex of our civilized nations, with its 
love for the mother and rivalry with the father, we find instead 
a different complex in which the boy feels rather love for his 
sister and rivalry with his uncle. There arises at once the 
interesting question of whether this striking difference in the 
boy’s attitude, with all its ramifying effects in his psychology, 
has arisen endogenously or exogenously. Most anthropo- 
logists, foremost among them Professor Malinowski, incline 
to the view that the matrilineal society arose for some un- 
known external reason, cultural, economic or what not, 
whereas psycho-analysts would incline rather to the view 
that it arose as one of the numerous forms of defence against 
the embarrassments of the (dipus complex, a view I have 
expounded elsewhere in detail. In other words, the one set 
of thinkers would regard the Edipus complex as the product 
of a particular social and family organization, whereas the 
other set would regard it as the fundamental and universal 
motor, of which the different social organizations are by- 
products. This shows very well the kind of problem which 
can be finally solved only by co-operation of psycho-analysts 
with sociologists or anthropologists, the necessary pre- 
requisite of which is the rarely obtainable one that they 
should each have some adequate understanding of the other’s 
discipline. 

The other topic I have in mind is that of the causation of 
war. Here the sociological point of view would appear to be 
divided between two explanations. I imagine that the 
majority of politicians and other social workers regard the 
most important causes of war as being of a materialistic order 
in which conflicts of economic policy, the ambitions of 
armament firms, and the general capitalistic structure of 
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society are among the main factors held responsible. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that in practice they do not 
appear to devote their pacifist efforts to altering these factors. 
When it comes to practice they seem rather to adopt a 
psychological explanation, that wars are due to the pugnacity 
of peoples, and the basis on which they direct their propa- 
ganda is to persuade people to renounce their pugnacity and 
to decide to fight no more. The obvious simplicity of their 
psychology justifies some scepticism about the profundity of 
their investigations into the problems concerned. And 
actually there are few more fascinating problems than these 
just because of the extraordinary multiplicity of the various 
factors. To isolate these factors and to ascribe to each its 
relative importance, ascertaining which are the more primary 
and which the more secondary, would strike a scientific man 
as being a problem of the most formidable magnitude 
necessitating vast researches before any reliable conclusions 
could be reached. It is significant of the emotional turmoil 
that lies behind all this interest in the question of war that up 
to the present no one in any country has had the idea of even 
initiating the necessary investigations of which I have spoken. 
Anxiety often stimulates the desire for knowledge, but when 
it is too great it paralyses it. It is as if people at present were 
too anxious about war, too eager for certitude as a reassur- 
ance, for them to have the requisite patience to search after 
the truth, to reach the certainty that only impartial investiga- 
tion can give. They are so anxious to know the result that 
they cannot afford the time to look for it. 

In this field also it is certain that many battles will be 
waged between those who support the exogenous and those 
who support the endogenous hypothesis about the essential 
factors that bring about war. Psycho-analysis has already 
made some notable contributions to this subject, among 
which I would cite a book by Edward Glover, entitled War, 
Sadism and Pacificism. One of the first conclusions to be 
reached by this method was that even among the endogenous 
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causes we have to allot importance to both sides of the con- 
flicting forces within the mind of which I have spoken earlier. 
It is a very simple fallacy to assume that the psychology of 
combatants is that of people who for some reason have per- 
mitted a break-through of their latent pugnacious impulses. 
Perhaps of equal importance to any such process as this is the 
urge coming from the side of the ego and super-ego where we 
have to deal with motives of fear, of need for security, of 
various ideals, in short, of quite non-aggressive factors. One 
might venture the prediction that the greatest likelihood of 
war among civilized nations arises when the balance is not 
stably held between these two different sets of mental atti- 
tudes. The complicated inter-relationship between both of 
them on the one side and the whole group of external, e.g. 
economic factors, on the other, yields a highly involved. series 
of problems on which I do not propose to touch here. I have 
endeavoured only to convey some hints of the complexity of 
sociological problems to which Psycho-analysis will surely 
make an indispensable contribution. 


ete) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL- 
ISM IN SCOTLAND 


By G. S. PRYDE 


7 patriotic fervour of the Scot is a fact with a very long 
history. The death of Alexander III in 1286 and the 
failure of the direct royal line brought to an end a somewhat 
premature epoch of peace and stability in Scotland, and 
ushered in a long period of conflict and strife with England, 
which had hitherto been regarded, on the whole, as a friendly 
power. The bitter, prolonged and often sordid struggle 
evoked a grim determination to assert and maintain the 
national identity and inevitably imparted to it a definite 
colour of Anglophobia. Militant patriotism, consciously 
directed against the country that came to be regarded as the 
** Auld Enemy,” shone forth in the rising of William Wallace, 
one of the earliest of indubitably “ popular ’’ movements in 
West Europe, triumphed at the victory of Bannockburn, 
carried the nation through the anti-climactic warfare of the 
reigns of David II and the early Stewarts, cemented the 
alliance, diplomatic and cultural, with England’s continental 
rival France, found ready outlet in unending Border raids 
and counter-raids, and withstood the shocks sustained at 
Flodden and Solway Moss. 

National feeling of this kind is strongly expressed in Scot- 
land’s medizval literature; indeed, it inspired a whole series 
of patriotic and historical “ chronicles,” commencing with the 
Brus of John Barbour, the father of Scottish poetry. His 
fifteenth-century successor, Andrew de Wyntoun, crystallizes 
the public opinion of the day in the well-known lines : 


“ It is of Inglis natioune 
The commone kend conditioune 
Off Trewis the wertew to foryett, 
Quhen thai will thaim for wynnyng set, 
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And rekles of gud faith to be. 

Quhare thai can thare avantage se, 
Thare may na band be maid sa ferm 

Than thai can mak thare will thare term.” 


Though the greater Scots poets, James I, Henryson and Dun- 
bar, gladly avowed their debt to the English Chaucerians, no 
improvement in Anglo-Scottish political relations is reflected 
in the national literature until 1521, when the Latin historian, 
John Major, sensing the needless and unnatural wastefulness 
of the long feud, advocated, in his History of Greater Britain, a 
new attitude—‘ To God, the Ruler of all, I pray, that He 
may grant such a peace to the Britons, that one of its kings in 
a union of marriage may by just title gain both kingdoms— 
for any other way of reaching an assured peace I hardly see. 
I dare to say that Englishman and Scot alike have small 
regard for their monarchs if they do not continually aim at 
inter-marriages, that so one kingdom of Britain may be 
formed out of the two that now exist.”” But Major’s was a 
voice in the wilderness, and the anonymous author of The 
Complaynt of Scotland (circa 1549) was no doubt much more 
of an average Scot—‘‘ There is nocht tua nations vndir the 
firmament that ar mair contrar and different fra vthirs nor is 
Inglismen and Scottismen, quhoubeit that thai be within ane 
ile and nychtbours and of ane langage. For Inglismen ar 
subtil and Scottismen ar facile. Inglismen ar ambitius in 
prosperite and Scottismen ar humain in prosperite. . . . It 
is onpossibil that Scottismen and Inglismen can remane in 
concord vndir ane monarche and ane prince, because there 
naturis and conditions ar as indefferent as is the nature of 
scheip and woluis.” 

The Reformation involved a diplomatic revolution and 
broke the Franco-Scottish alliance (which had influenced 
architecture and education, as well as warfare). A bond of 
sympathy existed between English Puritan and Scots 
Presbyterian, which made of books like Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, Knox’s History and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress the 
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common reading-stock of evangelical Protestants in both 
countries, and reached its fantastic culmination in the Solemn 
League and Covenant. The regal union of 1603, the com- 
plete union under the Protectorate, and the increasing 
Anglicization of the Scots vernacular, all tended to widen the 
possibilities of friendship and mutual understanding, but the 
traditional suspicion of the “‘ Auld Enemy ” remained very 
real and induced most Scotsmen to blame the English 
exclusively for the Darien disaster of 1700. There were thus 
formidable doubts and prejudices to be overcome before the 
legislative union of 1707 could be effected—doubts about the 
nefarious influence of the bench of bishops, about the pre- 
dominantly English character of Parliament, about the 
prospect of a square deal in commercial transactions, and 
about new-fangled and efficient methods of raising revenue. 
These doubts survived the Union: they had something to 
do with the Jacobite rebellions, they led the Scots M.P.s, on 
occasion, to vote solidly against the ministry which they 
normally supported, and they induced the mobs of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, in the riots of 1725 and 1736, to show their 
hearty disapproval of tax-raising “ efficiency.”” The leaders 
of the “ Enlightenment,” who, from about 1750 onwards, 
made Edinburgh a centre of European culture and won 
Voltaire’s grudging and sarcastic approval, are generally 
thought of as being studiously moderate and dispassionate 
men, cosmopolitan in outlook, and eschewing, in thought and 
diction, everything that smacked of prejudice, vulgarity and 
provincialism. And yet, even in that polite and exclusive 
society, ‘‘ Scottishness ” was far from dead. George Dempster 
was thoroughly typical of eighteenth-century Scotland—a 
qualified advocate and a landlord convinced of the necessity 
for “ improvements,” who later became an M.P. and a 
director of the East India Company. He belonged to many 
of the groups and coteries formed in Edinburgh for literary, 
scientific and convivial purposes, and the debates sometimes, 
at least, took an unexpectedly “ nationalist ” turn—‘‘ Often 
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have we disolved the unequal union of our country to Eng- 
land, converted it into a republic, marshal’d Scotia’s warlike 
sons, cultivated her barren fields, fortified her avenues and 
strong places, and reestablished her long lost inde- 
pendence.” 

For the most part, both national sentiment and the 
national culture were at a low ebb during the nineteenth 
century, and it is a temptation to depict the whole age as one 
of materialistic provincialism, in which a bastard form of 
Anglicized civilization, a poor substitute for the old Scottish 
ways of life and thought, was all that survived amid the 
engrossing pursuit of wealth. With power as well as wealth 
for long in the hands of a privileged few, the national spirit 
showed little of its former militancy, only occasionally 
asserting itself, as in the protests against the proposal to dis- 
continue Scottish bank-notes in 1825, and, for the rest, 
acquiescing strangely in the injustices and inefficiency of the 
existing methods of government. For, if ever the country 
had good reason to complain of the workings of the Union, it 
was in the middle of the nineteenth century. Scottish 
administration was chaotic, responsibility lay somewhere 
between the Home Secretary and the Lord Advocate, and 
co-ordination was almost non-existent. Necessary new 
legislation was costly to promote and difficult to pass. Scot- 
land’s quota of parliamentary seats fell far short of her propor- 
tionate population, since, in 1707, her wealth, then reckoned 
at one-fortieth of that of England, had operated in her dis- 
favour; and, although industrialization had made Scotland 
reiatively more wealthy than the British Isles as a whole, the 
disability remained, having been only slightly modified in 
1832 by the grant of eight more M.P.s. 

Scottish Liberals, led by the outspoken “ member for 
Scotland,” Duncan McLaren, at length began to clamour for 
remedial measures. Basing his case on official figures, 
McLaren, at the time of the second Reform Act, was able to 

» Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Fergusson, 1756-1813, p. 32. 
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show that Scotland contributed more money, and returned 
fewer members, than her proportion of the population of 
Britain. ‘“‘ Why,” he asked, “‘ should Scotland only have 
one-twelfth of the members when she pays one-eighth of the 
taxes?” Scottish Tories as well as Liberals were ultim- 
ately convinced of the reality of the country’s grievances, but 
it was not till 1885 that Scotland received adequate repre- 
sentation at Westminster and a sensible system of administra- 
tion under a Scottish Secretary. Already, however, Scottish 
Home Rule, as well as Church Disestablishment, was a plank 
in the Liberal platform; in 1881, according to Rosebery, 
“the words Home Rule have begun to be distinctly and 
loudly mentioned in Scotland.”’* The idea remained popu- 
lar with Liberal speakers for a generation, and was also up- 
held by most Scottish Socialists, though its popular support 
was, at any rate, not vehement, and it was overshadowed, at 
the turn of the century, by the wave of imperialistic jingoism, 

a wider patriotism which reached its climax during Mafeking 

week. In 1910, however, the Scottish Nationalist Committee, 

a Liberal body aiming at devolution, was organized. Home 

Rule bills were introduced in 1913 and 1914, but the Govern- 

ment, faced with the threat of an Irish civil war, permitted 

them to be shelved. 

Liberal Home Rule reappeared after the War, but dis- 

ie satisfaction with “moderate” methods led, in 1928, to the 

HE formation of the Scottish Nationalist Party, which placed sole 

TE stress on the need for Scottish control of Scottish affairs. It 

thie fought two contests in the general election of 1929, polling 

some 3,300 votes in all, gained a few seats in local elections, 

| and polled almost 21,000 votes in five constituencies in 1931; 

be in 1931, too, it returned Mr. Compton Mackenzie as Lord 

| Rector of Glasgow University, a success which it did not 

repeat in 1934. In 1932 moderate Home Rulers, including 

many Liberals who believed in devolution within the frame- 

1 J. B. Mackie, Life of Duncan McLaren, vol. II, pp. 118-9. 
* The Marquess of Crewe, Life of Lord Rosebery, vol, I, p. 142. 
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work of the Empire, formed the Scottish Party, and the two 
nationalist groups, after co-operating at the Kilmarnock 
by-election of 1933, united in 1934 as the Scottish National 
Party, pledged to secure for Scotland the full recognition of 
her rights and duties as a mother-nation of the Empire, 
including a separate parliament. Thus, while the nationalist 
movement in Scotland to-day is very far from having achieved 
a solitary parliamentary success, it has attracted the interest 
and sympathy of many able publicists and writers, and it is 
clearly a modern manifestation of the old national spirit, 
aggressive, militant and more than a little suspicious of 
England; the sociological factors which led to its inception, 
favour its continuance, or give plausibility or reality to its 
claims, are worthy of some consideration. 

Criticism of the workings of the governmental system has 
changed its ground during the past sixty or seventy years. 
McLaren complained of maladministration, under-repre- 
sentation and fiscal injustice. Nowadays virtually all 
Scottish business is under the control of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and, although the location of the main branch 
of his department in London rankles with some, the recent 
decision to establish administrative offices in Edinburgh goes 
far to disarm attacks on the existing system. Next, it must be 
remembered that the last redistribution of parliamentary 
seats, that of 1918, was based strictly on the population- 
returns of 1911, since when England has increased by 
3,881,885, Scotland by only 82,076; so that a new adjust- 
ment, on the same basis, would call, not for an increase in 
Scotland’s quota, but for a reduction of g seats out of 74. 
Not that these figures prove any need for such a reduction; 
but they do mean that the grievances of the years prior to 
1885 no longer exist. As for national finance, the budgetary 
principles of to-day ensure special consideration for de- 
pressed areas, by way of lighter taxation and augmented 
State-aid, and Scotland, with its hard-hit industries, has 
assuredly qualified for generous treatment. Thus, in 1931- 
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32, as the White Paper of December 1932 showed, Scotland, 
paying relatively less and receiving relatively more of the 
national revenue than its share by population, was able to 
contribute only one-eighteenth of the money required for 
joint purposes, instead of approximately one-ninth. While, 
in the present pass, this position is agreeable to the dictates of 
justice, common sense and humanitarianism, it is obvious 
that Scotland has ceased to be “‘ the milch-cow of the Union.” 

What, then, are the points that convince the nationalists of 
the desirability of setting up a separate parliament for the 
control of Scottish affairs? They revolve around the thesis 
that the Parliament at Westminster, constituted and burdened 
as it is, is incapable of attending satisfactorily to Scotland’s 
needs. Parliament, it is contended, has too many imperial 
and even universal concerns to have either the time or the 
interest to devote to purely Scottish affairs, and the result is 
that new laws are often passed in a hasty and slipshod form 
by an apathetic assembly. “ Legislation by reference ”’ breeds 
confusion and obscurity, for the English citizen perhaps as 
much as for the Scotsman; but a peculiarly Scottish grievance 
is that of legislation by schedule and appendix. Most big 
changes affecting Scotland are nowadays incorporated in 
special statutes, like the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1929, but many others are made by attaching a series of 
definitions, modifications, additions and deletions to an 
English Act drawn up without reference to Scottish needs. 
An apparently inherent defect of our parliamentary union 
lies in the difficulty, delay and expense of obtaining local 
legislation. 

Under the fiscal workings of the union, there are minor 
anomalies, such as the inadequacy of the grant for the National 
Library of Scotland, and a good case may be made out for the 
reform of the Scottish rating system, as well as for the recon- 
sideration of the British rating system in general. The new 


* For a reasoned critique of these and cognate matters, see Sir Alexander MacEwen, 
The Thistle and the Rose. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act, as it stands at the present 
writing, seeks, with indefensible callousness, to impose very 
heavy burdens on Scotland’s distressed areas for the relief of 
the unemployed; so that Glasgow will, it seems, pay more 
than London under this head, and some eleven times as much 
as Birmingham, its equal in size. But facts like these imply 
no real criticism of the basic principle of fiscal union, and 
nationalist opinion tends to stress more fundamental issues, 
such as the need for Scottish control of Scottish expenditure, 
the provision of more generous State-aid for the country’s 
agriculture, fisheries and so forth, and, as a consequence, the 
adoption of a new principle to determine Scotland’s contribu- 
tion to the common purse—that of “ taxable capacity,” 
according to which all needful national expenses would be 
met and a variable balance (inevitably small under existing 
conditions) allocated to joint or “‘ imperial ” purposes. 
Scotland’s economic plight, which gives cause for profound 
disquiet to all who are concerned in the country’s well-being, 
is the result of two factors—the part played by the “ heavy 
industries” and the part that is not played by the lighter 
industries typical of twentieth-century progress. Even 
before the War, Scotland’s economic structure was lop-sided 
through the dominant position of coal, iron, steel and deriva- 
tive manufactures ; and shipbuilding conditions were a ready 
guide and criterion for general prosperity. The country’s 
war-time needs exaggerated this lack of balance, and im- 
mediately after the struggle was over the heavy group 
accounted for more than a quarter of all workers, whether 
professional or manual, salaried, wage-earning or independ- 
ent. The strangulation of international trade and the loss of 
foreign markets were hard blows at all exporting branches 


and left Scotland in a desperate plight. On the other hand, 
the new factories for such processes as food-canning and 


packaging, the manufacture of motor-cars, aeroplanes and 

bicycles, wireless equipment and electrical manufactures, 

were being located in the English Midlands and around 
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London, and Scotland’s share was pathetically small. The 
old industries were shrivelling up on their old sites, and the 
new businesses were opening up in new positions with ready 
access to great markets; these developments have inspired the 
somewhat misleading but much-publicized phrase, “the 
southward drift of industry.” 

Clydeside and the “‘ black country ” of the central Low- 
lands are, of course, by no means all Scotland. Textiles, 
localized, specialized and modernized, have had a hard and 
only partially successful struggle for survival, but many 
businesses are sound and efficient, and agriculture, support- 
ing some 175,000 workers, is relatively prosperous. But the 
stress laid on the metallurgical industries is strong enough 
to make Scotland’s share of unemployment much greater 
than the average for Britain. In March 1935, the Scottish 
unemployed numbered 330,000, a figure which represented 
22°4 per cent. of all insured workers. The percentage was 
very similar for the northern areas of England (between 20 
and 22), higher for Northern Ireland (26-4) and very much 
higher for Wales (32°6); but conditions were vastly better in 
London, the English Midlands and the south (between g and 
13 per cent.), i.e. in the districts which have attracted new 
factories and shared in the partial economic recovery which 
has taken place since 1932. The average over the whole 
country was 16°5 per cent. The contrast in the poor relief 
figures is even more startling. In December 1934, some 
390,000 persons received public assistance in Scotland, or 8 
per cent. of the entire population; the corresponding figure 
for England was 1,430,000, or just over 3 per cent. Glas- 
gow’s poor outnumber those of London, although its in- 
habitants do not amount to one-quarter of those of the 
metropolis. If we make allowance for the families and 
dependents of the unemployed, we must conclude that over 
one million Scottish people are living in conditions of real 
poverty and hardship, and that, on a broad view, these condi- 
tions have changed very slightly between 1931 and 1935. 
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The unsatisfactory state of Scottish industry has prompted 
many suggestions for remedial measures: the free trader 
attributes our troubles to the killing of world trade by tariffs 
and restrictions ; some industrialists see the need for further 
protection of characteristic Scottish products ; but, above all, 
the nationalist insists that Scotland’s salvation can be secured 
only by a national parliament in close touch with the coun- 
try’s economic needs and aptitudes, and in full control of its 
industrial life. Such an assembly, it is asserted, would be 
both willing and able to ‘‘ do something ” about the heavy 
industries, agriculture, fishing and textiles, to encourage the 
establishment of new and “ lighter ” manufactures, to check 
the spread of English-controlled multiple stores, and to build 
up a great new “ tourist industry ” which might rival that of 
Switzerland—for all of which one may look in vain to West- 
minster. Despite all the arguments offered, however, it is 
probably true to affirm that economics are a stumbling-block 
rather than a help to the nationalist thesis, which contem- 
plates or implies increased State expenditure upon industry, 
although the country is already over-taxed. It seems clear 
that an independent Scotland would, under present condi- 
tions, start out with a very serious handicap. The urge 
towards national autonomy, in so far as it is economic, rests, 
not so much on what might be attempted or achieved by a 
parliament in Edinburgh, as on resentment over the possi- 
bility that the country may be reduced to the status of a 
semi-solvent or utterly bankrupt client, living on the bounty 
of more prosperous regions. 

The existing social conditions are a source of deep dis- 
content to most thinking Scotsmen, and some are turning to 
nationalism for a possible cure. Slums in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Motherwell and Wis- 
haw, Clydebank and elsewhere, are said to be very much 
worse than the corresponding “ black spots” in England’s 
industrial towns. The Census Reports of 1931 certainly 
suggest that the needed improvements were, at the best, slow 
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in coming to Scotland, even during the fairly prosperous 
1920's. Housing statistics do not, of course, tell the whole 
story, but they do indicate, in the aggregate, what is being 
done and what is not being done, in England and Scotland, 
to eradicate the evil housing conditions and over-crowding 
inherited from earlier times. Scotland’s inter-censal increase 
of houses was less than one-fifteenth that of England, although 
it has been clear for many decades that the need for more, 
larger and newer houses is much more acute north of the 
Tweed than south. The largest proportion of the Scottish 
people in 1931 were still living in two-roomed houses (nearly 
37 per cent.), the next largest (nearly 25 per cent.) in three 
rooms, then came the four-roomed houses (with almost 12 
per cent.) and the one-roomed houses (with 9} per cent.); 
then, in descending order, the larger homes, of five, six and 
more rooms. The favourite English category was the house 
of five rooms (with more than 27 per cent. of the people), 
next came four rooms (over 25 per cent.), six rooms (over 17 
per cent.), seven and upwards (under 15 per cent.), and 
three rooms (under 11 per cent.) ; the proportions living in the 
smallest homes were very small indeed—just over 4 per cent. in 
two rooms, and $ per cent. in one room. The practice of 
sub-letting, no doubt commoner in England, would modify 
these figures, but further statistics leave no room for question- 
ing Scotland’s astounding inferiority. Only 12 per cent. of 
the English people were living two persons or more to the 
room, but 35 per cent. were in similar case in Scotland; the 
two figures for the grossest kind of overcrowding (more than 
four persons to the room) were 0-4 and 5°8 per cent. respec- 
tively. Up till now, some 200,000 new houses have been 
built or are building in Scotland since the War, but the need 
for a bold housing policy is so much more pressing in Scot- 
land than in England, that the problem will never be solved 
by strict adherence to traditional methods of allocating State 
expenditure. 

Land-settlement in Scotland is even more a social than an 
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economic reform, and as such has been canvassed for a long 
time; indeed, the pre-War wave of Scottish nationalism co- 
incided with, and to a large extent inspired, the earliest 
important legislation on the subject, the Act of 1911. Some 
6,500 settlements for whole-time farming have been made 
since then, but the cost of such schemes, varying nowadays 
between £600 and £2,000, severely limit their possibilities 
as large-scale remedies for unemployment. And yet, senti- 
mentality and visionary dreaming aside, Scottish social condi- 
tions in particular seem to point to the wisdom of a sane 
“ back-to-the-land ”’ policy (experiments already undertaken 
have proved successful, and there is certainly a real and spon- 
taneous, if not very extensive, demand for further develop- 
ments along similar lines). The growth of suburban allot- 
ments and spare-time gardens is additional evidence of a 
widespread reaction against excessive urbanization.’ Not 
that there is any great difference between England and Scot- 
land in the degree of concentration in towns: in both countries 
the population is classified as being practically four-fifths 
urban and one-fifth rural. But the empty Highlands, in 
contrast to the amazing congestion in the central industrial 
belt, offer a challenge to statesmanlike activity such as 
cannot be found in England, with its fertile Home Counties, 
its southern farms and East Anglian wheat-fields. In Scot- 
land, only a relatively narrow eastern farming strip is suffi- 
ciently productive to compete in the open agricultural 
markets of the modern world, and land-settlement will not 
transform stony wastes into smiling fields of grain, but the 
promotion, wherever practical, of subsistence farming, rural 
industries or distributive trades, will advance the general 
health and well-being of the nation, as well as make some 
contribution towards the solution of the unemployment 
problem. 

It is hard to relate racial and religious factors to the 
nationalist movement. The large Irish Catholic element in 
the population—amounting to about one-eighth of the whole 
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—is notably un-Scottish in religious creed, racial extraction 
and social habits and standards; recent immigration from 
Ireland has, to be sure, been from Ulster rather than from the 
south, but the Roman Catholic descendants of the earlier 
settlers belong mostly to the lowest stratum of the population ; 
they show worse crime statistics than the Scottish average, 
and they have, for the most part, resisted the process of 
assimilation with the rest of the nation. And yet very few 
modern nationalists are critical of this submerged alien ele- 
ment or of its influence on the people at large; indeed, the 
reality of this influence can be detected, in public writings, 
only in curiously indirect and trivial manifestations—in 
reports of gang-riots between Orangemen and Catholics, in 
“ crank ” letters to the press against the special educational 
privileges accorded to Romanists, and in the furious per- 
ennial rivalry between the supporters of Rangers and Celtic. 
Of late the Church of Scotland has taken alarm at the im- 
plied threat to her moral and spiritual leadership, but this 
has nothing to do with nationalism, which is not particularly 
sympathetic to Presbyterianism, and has not forgiven the 
Kirk’s complacent acquiescence in the wholesale importation 
of starving Irish peasants, and in the continuous and deliber- 
ate attacks on the wage-earner’s living standards which went 
on in the nineteenth century. 

Nationalist silence on the subject of the Irish Catholic 
problem is probably due partly to the desire to avoid antagon- 
izing a large, vocal and organized section of the people, 
partly to sympathetic admiration of the Irish in pointing the 
way by their achievement of political autonomy. It contrasts 
sharply with the current attitude towards the English-born 
inhabitants of Scotland, who, amounting to over 168,000 in 
1931, easily outnumber any other non-Scottish section. It is 
true that there were, at that time, more than twice as many 
Scots in England (over 366,000), but it is asserted that the 
English in Scotland constitute a special menace because of 
their habit of acquiring desirable and remunerative positions 
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such as those of managers, agents, and so forth—in a word, 
just those posts which the London Scot, in song and story, has 
boasted of as being his own for generations. Anti-English 
sentiment, whether avowed or unconscious, is real and un- 
mistakable in the Scottish populace, and it is fanned by loose 
talk about English indifference to Scottish sufferings and the 
“* English-controlled ”’ political parties. But the tendency to 
regard Ireland with sympathy and England with hostility 
cuts across existing conditions in Scotland and deprives the 
nationalist movement of any possible racial or religious basis; 
and this, in turn, means that the nationalist protest against 
Scotland being treated as merely a region leaves itself, 
through its silence on the principal racial and religious topic 
of the day, little more than a region on which to base 
itself. 

The cultural renaissance of the last dozen years is very 
largely a belated reaction against the literary decadence of 
the late nineteenth century. If one external cause is to be 
named for the decline, the Industrial Revolution rather than 
the Union must be blamed, for, if allowance be made for the 
time-lag between politics and culture as cause and effect, it is 
not fantastic to regard, as first-fruits of the Union, not only 
the general advance in material well-being, in law-abiding 
habits and in the polite arts of social intercourse, but also the 
great intellectual and artistic stirring known as the “ En- 
lightenment,” which, from about 1750 to 1830, made Scot- 
land a leader among the nations. The important feature of 
that movement is that, whatever its cosmopolitan interests, it 
was essentially a native movement, based on Scottish life and 
drawing from Scottish experiences: all the men who mattered 
in Scotland’s culture from the times of Fergusson and Burns, 
of Hume, Adam Smith and Principal Robertson, to those of 
Raeburn and Wilkie, of Scott, Galt, Hogg, Lockhart and the 
reviewers of the Edinburgh and Blackwood’s, lived in Scotland 
and could not help being in the closest touch with existing 
conditions; in authentically Scottish cultural achievement, 
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therefore, the period is the greatest in the history of the 
nation. 

Decline set in soon after the death of Sir Walter Scott, and 
the middle of the century is essentially the age of second-rate 
men like Aytoun, Whyte-Melville, James Grant and George 
Macdonald, whose fame has not survived the passage of the 
years. It was singularly unfortunate for Scotland that, 
during a lean period, its best writers, Carlyle and Stevenson, 
should have turned their backs on their native country as a 
place both to live in and to write about, leaving it a literary 
wilderness engrossed in the pursuit of wealth, and setting a 
new fashion which has been all too faithfully followed. The 
Glasgow School for a generation shed lustre on Scottish 
painting, but Scottish writing, dominated by Barrie, Crockett 
and lesser lights of the Kailyard group, or by story-tellers like 
Neil Munro and John Buchan, was at a low ebb. The pre- 
vailing gloom was illuminated rather than dissipated by 
George Douglas Brown’s House with the Green Shutters, the only 


* a 


4 vital Scots novel of its day. 
i. The earlier Scottish Home Rule movement was unaccom- 
ia panied by any urge towards cultural nationalism, but about 


1923 the “ Scottish Renaissance ”’ set out to do for Scotland 
what the Irish revival in poetry and prose had done and was 

| doing for Ireland. Scottish letters, arts and education, it was 
HEE | propounded, must be freed from their traditional subjection 
ie to English control, and a new, truly Scottish culture re- 
iE created by means of a revaluation, historical and critical, of 
ih} the heritage of the past, and through the full utilization of the 
) country’s distinctive linguistic resources, including Gaelic and 
Braid Scots. Only by recapturing its nationhood in the 
| fullest sense could Scotland make itself worthy and fit to 
receive the benefits of self-government. 

It is easy to scoff at the self-conscious deliberation of the 
Renaissance, and at the contradictions and inconsistencies 
contained in its “ programme.” To regard Gaelic as a 
potentially universal Scottish language may well appear to be 
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a “ devout imagination,”’ for only in Argyle, Inverness-shire, 
Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland do more than one in 
sixteen of the people speak it, and the percentage for the 
whole country is precisely 2°8. The revival of the Scots 
vernacular, too, presents peculiar difficulties, and, if the 
problem be complicated by rejecting the dialect of Burns for 
that of Dunbar, it becomes fantastic and fatuous. Little 
wonder that the poetry of Hugh MacDiarmid and Lewis 
Spence, couched in synthetic and artificial dialects, seems a 
mere exercise in verbal dexterity and falls largely on deaf 
ears. And yet the Renaissance has attracted the loyal 
services of a host of prominent writers (probably more of 
them are connected with it, in one way or another, than are 
not), and it has a solid body of real achievement to its credit, 
particularly in the novel. The stories of Neil Gunn, A. J. 
Cronin, Eric Linklater, the Muirs and others, the plays of 
James Bridie, the historical works of George Malcolm 
Thomson and Agnes Mure Mackenzie, the criticism of George 
Blake, William Power and the Carswells, are evidence of an 
interest in Scotland which is new and vibrant. Above all his 
contemporaries, however, towered the commanding figure 
of Lewis Grassic Gibbon, whose tragic death this year de- 
prived Scotland of a writer of superb promise. Gibbon, cut 
off, like Fergusson and Brown, long before reaching his 
prime, yet came much nearer than any other to writing the 
Scottish novel; his trilogy, A Scots Quair, is the sort of loving 
and moving, yet faithful and realistic, portrayal of modern 
life in the country, the village and the town, which ought to 
have been attempted and achieved before his day, but was 
not. No slave to any unnatural linguistic convention, he. 
used dialectic words and phrases when called for, and not 
otherwise; the rhythm and lilt of his sentences invested his. 
prose with the charm of heroic or epic poetry; and his gen- 
uine and unaffected love for the Scottish countryside, in~ 
formed and qualified by the depth of his discernment, im- 
parted to all his works the unmistakable marks of true 
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genius. His essays, as well as his novels and short stories,! 
show him to have been no perfervid nationalist, either 
political or cultural, but the spirit of his writings is simply 
that of Scotland’s new and vital self-consciousness, in its most 
exalted and creative mood; it is therefore no fantasy to 
acclaim them as the finest fruit of the Renaissance, in its 
widest sense. 

Here, indeed, we seem to strike the core of the newer 
nationalism. It is surely significant that writers and public- 
ists are more prominent in the movement than politicians: 
the plain inference is that the urge towards separation is 
primarily a cultural one—it flows from a profound sense of 
frustration and discontent over Scotland’s poor showing in 
letters and arts in recent years and the belief that a remedy 
will come only with the full recovery of national stature. 
The varied and confused motives and programmes arising 
from this intellectual ferment have found some affinity with 
the older Home Rule movement (though the alliance has not 
always been perfect), but other considerations are really 
secondary and derivative. In Scotland’s present pass, and 
probably for a long time to come, the economic factor, at its 
very worst, is an obstacle rather than a help towards the 
attainment of the nationalist ideal, and questions of race and 
religion are outside the scope of the movement. Election 
returns suggest that the strength of nationalism, as regards 
both adherents and sympathizers, lies in quality rather than 
quantity; but, although the future does not look particu- 
larly bright for it, it would be foolish, in view of the past 
achievements of capable and outspoken minorities, to dis- 
miss it as futile and foredoomed to failure. 

* See especially Scottish Scene, by Gibbon and MacDiarmid, the most striking product 


of the recent inquiries into Scotland’s ills, as well as an almost hilarious instance of two 
collaborators’ agreement to disagree. 
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ABILITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN RELATION TO 
PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


By J. L. GRAY and PEARL MOSHINSKY 
(from the Department of Social Biology, University of London) 
I. THe NATURE OF THE SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


[X a previous study? we attempted to assess the intellectual 
differences between the two contrasted social groups in 
the English school population, constituted respectively by 
children educated at the expense of the State (Free pupils), 
and children educated at the expense of their parents 
(Fee-paying pupils). Our object was to discuss the way in 
which the existing facilities for higher education were related 
to the distribution of intelligence within each of these two 
social groups. We calculated the percentages of Free and 
Fee-paying pupils at various levels of achievement, e.g. the 
level attained by the top 50 per cent. of Fee-paying pupils, 
and compared them with the proportions in each school 
population who enjoyed the opportunity of proceeding to 
education of a higher type. We were thus able to show 
considerable inequalities between the educational oppor- 
tunities open to able children of the more prosperous social 
classes and those available to equally able children for whose 
higher education the financial assistance of the State was 
required. 

The present paper analyses further the social composition 
of the same sample of the London school population.’ It 
aims at the classification of the subjects according to parental 
occupation, and socio-economic status, and compares the 
xo Ability and Opportunity in English Education,” Sociological Review, vol. xxvii, 
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educational opportunities enjoyed by the filial generation of 
: different socio-economic groups. This throws some light 
a upon the extent of the educational and thus, in part, of the 
of i economic mobility characteristic of various occupational 
| levels in the London population. 


Elementary (including Central), Grant-aided Secondary, 
Private and Preparatory schools in the London area were 
ait tested during the year 1933-34 with the Otis Advanced 
iit Group Intelligence Test (Form A), assigned Intelligence 
Quotients on the basis of the American norms and Indices of 
Brightness (I.B.) calculated from norms derived from our own 
data." In this paper figures for I.Q. and I.B. are printed side 
by side. 

The group designated Free Pupils consists of all children in 
elementary and central schools together with those holding 
free places in grant-aided secondary schools. The Fee- 
paying group is recruited from secondary schools and from 
| private and preparatory schools. The selection by examina- 
hid tion at the age of 11 plus of a certain proportion of elementary 
nig school children to proceed to secondary schools with free 
HE places, and of a somewhat larger proportion who are trans- 
TE ferred to central schools, necessitated the careful control by 
ie means of a system of weighting of the data relating to the Free 
group as a whole. It was also found necessary to weight the 
constituent samples of the Fee-paying group. Finally, both 
the Free and Fee-paying groups were combined in their 


1 Le. all the data used in the previous enquiry, with the exception of those brought 
d forward from an earlier investigation into the intellectual resemblance of first cousins 
' and sibs, for whom occupational information was not obtained. 

* The I.B. is a measure of the increment or decrement of an individual’s score from the 
normal score of persons of his exact chronological age, the norm being in ali cases ¢x- 
pressed in terms of 100. Reasons were given for regarding the I.B. as a more reliable 
t measure of intelligence than the I.Q ., especially for populations selected for high ability. 
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A A full description of the nature of the sample, the reliability 
' i of the test employed, and the conditions of its administration 
hl has been given in the previous paper to which reference has 
i already been made. Nearly 9,000 individuals! between the 
Hi ages of 9 years and 12 years 6 months, drawn from Public 
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proper proportions to produce figures relating to the entire 
school population. The considerations that led us to adopt 
this procedure and an account of the weights employed will 
be found in the previous paper. 

Not every child assigned an I.Q. and an I.B. provided data 
for the special purpose of the present enquiry. Approxim- 
ately g per cent. of the children in the two school groups were 
unable to furnish sufficiently exact information concerning 
parental occupation and are included under the description 
* occupations unknown.” Each child was individually ex- 
amined by one or more of our staff concerning the occupa- 
tion of his father or other guardian. If the father was dead 
or not supporting the family, the source of the family income 
was ascertained. Preliminary tests, supplemented by con- 
sultation with the principals of various schools, enabled us 
to frame a series of questions designed to check the accuracy 
of the children’s replies. We believe that the information 
so obtained possesses a high degree of trustworthiness. 

There is a general tendency, illustrated in the Census of 
Population, for individuals to exaggerate the status of their 
employment. Children are not immune from this frailty, 
but their greater naiveté renders it less difficult to detect. 
There is little evidence, when we compare the distribution of 
occupational orders in our data with that of the Census Occu- 
pational Tables, of any serious over-estimation of employ- 
ment status. The possibility of error, however, remains. It 
was manifestly impossible for us to exercise compulsion on the 
children or to check their statements except by other cautious 
questions and by reference to the knowledge possessed by 
teachers. Everywhere we respected the wish of school princi- 
pals that no pressure should be brought to bear upon the 
children to provide information which they might have 
thought it unusual or improper to divulge. 

Inability to furnish the desired information may be corre- 
lated with inferior intelligence. If this were true, we should 
expect to find that the average intelligence of the children in 
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the group “ occupations unknown” would be lower than 
that of the entire population examined. Moreover, if low 
average ability is characteristic of children classified in 
certain occupational groups, such occupations may supply 
the majority of individuals who display ignorance of parental 
occupation. Consequently the mean intelligence of the 
occupational orders lowest in intelligence would be somewhat 
higher in our data than it should be. In the Free group the 
mean of those ignorant of their parents’ occupations is lower 
than the mean of the entire group. In the Fee-paying group 
this is also true, but the difference is not so marked. We ven- 
ture to suggest that in the latter group other considerations, 
e.g. delicacy, partly account for failure to supply the required 
information, whereas in the Free group it is mainly the result 
of inferior intelligence. In spite of the correlation between 
failure to state parental occupation and inferior intelligence, 
we do not believe that this introduces any significant 
amount of error into our data. The numbers affected are 
small and are no doubt spread over many of the occupations 
ranked lowest in intelligence. 

To avoid complicating the work of subsequent classifi- 
cation and reclassification, the information concerning 
parental occupation was collected in as complete and detailed 
a manner as the circumstances allowed. The primary 
object was to obtain the occupational condition of individuals 
in the sense employed in the Census of Population. How- 
ever, we also ascertained the nature of the industry or service 
in which an individual was employed, since very often this 
affects the definition of socio-economic status. For example, 
clerks employed by national or municipal authorities were 
distinguished from other clerks, and shop assistants in large 
stores from those employed in small retail shops. In the 
group of Free pupils we graded shopkeepers and owners of 
small businesses according to the numbers of persons em- 
ployed, although it did not prove possible to utilize this in- 
formation in the subsequent assignment of social status. We 
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even noted all cases where parents were unemployed and the 
length of the period of their unemployment. 


II. Princietes oF CLASSIFICATION 


With few exceptions the numbers of children in the crude 
occupational groups were insufficient to justify the presenta- 
tion of separate figures for their intellectual standing. We 
have found it advisable to group together cognate occupations 
in more general classes which we have called ‘‘ Occupational 
Orders.” 1 These have been further classified in a series of 
wider socio-economic groupings designated “‘ Social Cate- 
gories.” Tables IV and V show both these forms of classi- 


fication. 

The assumption that underlies any attempt to construct a 
socio-economic classification of crude occupational groups is 
that significant resemblances and differences exist amongst 


them which justify for certain purposes a further degree of 
abstraction. The morphological systems of Linnzus, Cuvier 
and their successors call attention to differences among 
animals and plants universally recognized as significant for 
the purpose of classification by botanists and zoologists. No 
such agreement is found amongst students of contemporary 
institutions concerning the principles of social differentiation. 
Consequently detailed discussion of the various possible 
bases of a social morphology cannot be undertaken here. 
Any classification adopted inevitably involves some pre- 
supposition, as yet unverified, of the nature and causes of 
differentiation in society. 

1 No great significance can be attached to the specificity of the occupational orders in 
Category A (1). Under the heads “ manufacturers,” “ merchants,” etc., are no doubt 
included sole proprietors, partners and company directors with or without a substantial 
share-holding. In Category E (1), two of the occupational orders demand special men- 
tion. “ Miscellaneous craftsmen ” consists mainly of skilled men “* working on their own 
account,” while under “ factory workers” is grouped a large and varied assortment of 
industrial operatives, whom we describe as skilled on the basis of the Population Census 
of 1931, supplemented by the data regarding average earnings and susceptibility to un- 
employment contained in the occupational volumes of The London Survey of Life and Labour. 
Similarly, in Category E (2) we have grouped together a wide range of factory operatives 
whose work is generally regarded as requiring a lesser degree of skill. 
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Existing classifications belong to two main groups, namely, 
those that employ a single qualitative criterion, e.g. industrial 
or contractual status, and those which adopt a composite 
criterion combining a number of supposed differentiz both 
qualitative and quantitative. Thus the Census of Population 
uses the test of industrial status, distinguishing between 
managerial occupations, operatives, workers on their own 
account and persons out of work. The Census of Production, 
also followed by Bowley and Stamp, makes a distinction 
between the salaried, wage-earning, and other classes. Less 
objective are the classifications of Terman and Thurstone 
in the U.S.A. and of Burt in this country, based on the 
assumed level of intelligence required for the due performance 
of different kinds of work. The most critical of all such single 
criteria, that of money-income, has not been generally 
adopted, owing to the failure of modern governments to 
publish statistics relating to the distribution of incomes. 

Composite criteria are less susceptible of statistical verifica- 
tion. Taussig distinguishes five “‘ non-competing ”’ groups 
differing in psychological and economic characteristics. The 
English Population Census employs a five-fold division 
based on the kind of people an individual associates with in 
his everyday life. But this tells us little about the specific 
characteristics of each class. Duff and Thomson made an 
attempt to divide occupations into those requiring principally 
brain work of different kinds and those mainly consisting of 
hand work. It may be doubted, however, whether we have 
sufficient psychological knowledge to justify such a procedure. 

The system adopted in this investigation is admittedly a 
compromise. While a unitary criterion has an obvious ad- 
vantage, it has the correspondingly serious limitations that 
attach to its very simplicity. We decided to make the basic 
ground of differentiation that of the nature of the work per- 
formed, but we have not hesitated where it seemed advisable 
to combine it with differences in average income and “ social 
status.”” By social status we mean the amount of approbation 
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conventionally accorded to various types of economic per- 
sonnel at the present time by the majority of English citizens. 
Such a procedure is subjective only in the sense that it is not 
possible to produce quantitative data in support of every 
allocation. We do not, however, attach any great import- 
ance to the order in which our categories are arranged. We 
make no further claim than that each is relatively homogene- 
ous with respect to social prestige. 

Another possible criterion of social differences, namely, that 
of the educational opportunities afforded to the filial genera- 
tion, we have set out to investigate for ourselves. The con- 
clusions arrived at in the final section of this study confirm 
our impression that the social categories herein distinguished 
are not merely arbitrary. 

Category A. Employing and Directive Classes.—Category A is 
intended to contain all those whose incomes are obtained 
primarily from the ownership of property, or from the kinds 
of work usually performed by persons administering their own 
property or some property in which they have a share, 
together with the high-salaried officials of business corpora- 
tions. To describe these latter we have introduced the con- 
venient American term “ business executives.”” The scope 
of this category is somewhat narrower than that of the 
Census “‘ managerial”? group, since we exclude from it 
managers of inferior grades of responsibility and remunera- 
tion. The class of “‘ employers,” as the Census has recently 
recognized, is no longer a useful one. The complexity of 
modern joint stock company enterprise and the enormous 
growth in the numbers and scale of persone ficte render it 
impossible to classify the employing function, in the con- 
tractual sense, according to personnel. 

Not less remarkable, however, is the persistence of large 
numbers of small businesses and retail shops. While the 
owners of such concerns may be regarded as capitalists 
and employers on a small scale, it would be absurd 
to argue that there exists any significant degree of social 
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resemblance between them and the individuals whom we 
have put into the first sub-division of Category A. No one 
can doubt that entrepreneur and executive functions in large- 
scale industry denote both a characteristic type of personal 
occupation and by comparison the highest known range of 
income levels. Sub-divisions A (2) and A (3), on the other 
hand, probably enjoy an average income approximating to 
those of Categories C and D, and perhaps an even lower social 
prestige. Indeed, they constitute together what is, in contrast 
with A (1), a wholly different social class. We have kept 
them separate only on account of the interest they possess for 
the economic statistician. 

While we were able to find representatives of the class of 
shopkeepers both among Free and Fee-paying pupils, we had 
great difficulty in deciding in the case of the latter when an 
individual should be regarded as a larger-scale or smaller- 
scale business man, and thus go into A (1) or A (2). In the 
end we decided to describe all business men whose children 
are educated at the expense of the State as smaller-scale and 
all who paid fees for their children’s education as larger-scale. 
We have no doubt that closer examination or personal know- 
ledge of the parental circumstances would have enabled us 
to classify a small percentage in the Fee-paying group as 
small-scale business men of the type found in the Free 
group. Probably, therefore, we exaggerate the disparity 
between the average intelligence of the filial generation in 
Categories A (1) and A (2). Nevertheless, as subsequent 
tables will show, there are real differences of other kinds 
between them, e.g. in average family size, which appear to 
justify our procedure. 

Category B. Professional Occupations—We have followed 
the distinction made by Carr-Saunders and Jones (1927) 
between those professions demanding a higher and those 
demanding a lower level of skill and educational equipment. 
Category B contains only the former. We believe that such 
individuals constitute a comparatively homogeneous social 
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group. The nature of their work is generally recognized to 
be different from that performed by persons in Category A, 
and professional workers enjoy a characteristic measure of 
social esteem. Moreover, in spite of some overlapping, the 
range of income amongst professional workers is smaller 
than amongst persons in Category A (1). 

Category C. Minor Professional and Other Highly Skilled 
Occupations.—This group is intended to be intermediate be- 
tween Categories B and D. It contains occupations often 
described as professional, but recognized to require a lower 
degree of attainment than the more traditional professions 
of Category B. We have added to this a miscellaneous 
group of supervisory, technical and administrative workers 
in business, inferior in responsibility and reward to those we 
have designated “ higher business executives.” It should 
be noted that in a few cases the sub-divisions overlap with 
those of Category D. 

Category D. Clerical and Commercial Employees.—We decided 
to make the ground of distinction between the subordinate 
employees of industry and commerce one between “ black- 
coated ’’ and “‘ manual” workers. This corresponds to a 
social distinction widely accepted in the general population 
and based upon the difference in the nature of the work per- 
formed. On the whole, Category D is composed of persons 
whose average income and security of employment are superior 
to those of the great majority of individuals in Category E, 
although this superiority may not be a marked one. It 
should be observed that we have not used a distinction be- 
tween salaried and wage-earning employees, and that conse- 
quently Category D does not exclusively represent the salariat. 

Category E. Manual Workers.—All individuals in this cate- 
gory are wage-earners participating directly in the manipula- 
tive, tool or machine processes of industry or engaged in 
personal service. They are divided into skilled and unskilled 
mainly on the basis of the Census of Population Occupational 
Tables. Casual workers of every kind have been included in 
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the unskilled group. The sub-division E (3) is mainly re- 
cruited from the Free group and contains a majority of un- 
skilled occupations. 

Category F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous.—It 
may be remarked that the majority of those referred to as 
“occupations unknown ” are likely to belong to the category 
of manual workers. We have described as “ miscellaneous” 
certain groups concerning which the information we obtained 
was inexact and others which did not readily fit in with the 
principles on which we constructed our socio-economic 
classification. 


III. OccuPpaTIONAL DisTRIBUTION OF THE DaTA 


Table I gives the number and percentage distribution of 
children in the separate social categories in each type of school 
examined. Table II gives a similar distribution for the two 
groups of Free and Fee-paying pupils, and also for the entire 
school population, suitably weighted. 

It will at once be observed that differences in the educa- 
tional status of the filial generation correspond with very 
marked differences in parental occupation. Thus in the Free 
group no less than 75°6 per cent. of pupils whose parental 
occupation is known are the children of Manual Workers, a 
proportion which would almost certainly be increased if the 
occupational condition of those in Category F could be 
ascertained precisely. By contrast only one-half of one per 
cent. are the offspring of Professional Workers. The position 
is strikingly reversed in the Fee-paying group. Here only 
6-5 per cent. come from the families of Manual Workers, 
while 22-9 per cent. belong to the Professional classes and 
34°8 per cent., contrasted with 14-7 per cent. in the Free 
group, come from other non-manual salaried or wage-earning 
occupations. Adding together all classes of capitalists, 
traders and other business men, we find that they constitute 
9°2 per cent. of the Free group and 358 per cent. of the Fee- 


paying group. 
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If we exclude secondary schools, the contrast between the 
public elementary on the one hand and the private and 
preparatory schools on the other is even more remarkable. 
Only one child of unskilled manual workers was found in the 
1,718 subjects examined in the private and preparatory 
schools, and he was being educated at the expense of his father’s 
employer. In general the professions and the higher ranks 
of business preponderate in schools of superior financial 
status. It is worth while pointing out that professional 
parents seem to show a preference for preparatory as com- 
pared with private schools. 

London secondary schools are more mixed in social com- 
position than any other type of school. Even so they do not 
by any means reflect the proportionate frequency of the 
various social categories in the entire school population. 
They contain almost exactly as many children of clerical and 
commercial employees as of skilled wage-earners, whereas in 
the elementary 9.0-11.0 group the former are only a quarter 
of the latter, and in the private and preparatory group these 
proportions are reversed. 

Agreement is not to be expected between the percentage 
occupational distribution of our data and the corresponding 
figures of the Census of Population. In view of possible 
misconceptions it may serve a useful purpose to draw attention 
to some of the ways in which sample investigations like 
the present differ from the Census. Table II contrasts the 
occupational distribution of all pupils who were the subjects 
of this inquiry, appropriately weighted, with the correspond- 
ing figures calculated on the same basis from the data of the 
Census of 1931. The Greater London Area, to which the 
Census data refer, may be taken to be roughly the same as 
the area covered by our data for elementary and secondary 
schools. The Census percentages relate to the proportion of 
all occupied males aged 14 years and over with the exception 
of those classified as “retired.” In certain cases it proved 
impossible to make the Census classification match with 
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ours. For example, individuals included in our Category A, 
amounting to 11-7 per cent. of the total, are not identical 
with those designated in the Census as non-operatives, form- 
ing 12-9 per cent. of the Census total. The Census classifi- 
cation includes employers, managers, and certain persons 
working on their own account. 

The disparities between our figures and those of the Census 
do not necessarily point to lack of randomness or of 
amplitude in our sample. It is vital to remember that our 
classification is of children, not of occupied persons them- 
selves. Unmarried adult males and married males without 
children in the age group g years to 12 years 6 months cannot 
appear in our data. One reason why our figure for clerical 
and commercial employees is lower than that of the Census 
is that clerks and shop assistants have a younger age composi- 
tion, compared with the average for all occupied males. For 
example, in England and Wales 252 per thousand of all occu- 
pied males were over 14 and under 25. The corresponding 
figure for clerks was 342 and for salesmen and shop assistants 
594. Similarly the proportions of married males were 63 
per cent. for all, 48 per cent. for clerks, and only 31 per cent. 
for shop assistants. Thus in examining a random sample of 
children, one would expect to find a higher proportion than 
that shown in the Census for social groups where the age of 
marriage is lower than the average and the frequency of 
marriages greater, and a smaller proportion for groups with a 
later age of marriage and a comparatively small proportion 
of married males. 

The relative fertility of the married at various social levels 
also affects the issue. If school children are selected for 
examination entirely at random, it is more probable that 
representatives of large families will be chosen than those 
of small families, because there will be relatively more 
children of large families between the ages of g and 124 
years and a greater chance of selecting siblings. Now, if we 
assume the existence of occupational differential fertility, 
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in the restricted sense of the different average size of the 
families of married pairs with at least one child, then a 
random type of selection of their children will tend to over- 
estimate the frequency of occupations with a relatively high 
fertility, and under-estimate the frequency of occupations 
where the average family is comparatively small. 

An examination of our data shows beyond question the 
existence of a factor of this kind. Table III gives the mean 
size of the families in the several social categories for Free 
pupils, Fee-paying pupils, and for the whole sample. 


TABLE III 
Mean Size in Socio-Economic CATEGORIES 
All Free All Fee-payi 
Pupils Paci All Pupils 
(weighted). (weighted). (weighted). 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners and 
Higher Executives . 2°59 2°59 
2. Smaller Business Owners’. 3°75 3°75 
3. Shopkeepers . 3°60 2-59 
B. Professional Occupations 3: 61 2-70 
C. Minor Professional and Other 
Highly Skilled Occupations . 3°3! 2°49 2°99 
D. Clerical and Commercial Em- 
ployees . 3°52 2°19 3°31 
E. Manual Workers : 
1. Skilled Wage-earners . ‘ 4°02 2-30 399 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners 4°62 2°33 4°61 
Mean of All (weighted) ‘ ; 4°09 2°49 3:96 


The figures illustrate a notable social difference between 
certain of these categories and confirm the view that they are 
not mere arbitrary occupational groupings without any 
special significance in other realms of social behaviour. The 
difference between the mean family size (in our restricted 
sense of the term “ family ”’) of the two contrasted populations 
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of Free and Fee-paying pupils is sufficiently remarkable. 
Equally significant are the differences in this respect between 
the various social categories. It is clear, for example, that 
the type of parent belonging to the Minor Professional, 
Clerical, Skilled and Unskilled classes, who sends his child to 
a Fee-paying school, is very different from the average of his 
kind. He has fewer children. It appears also that we were 
justified in distinguishing smaller from larger business men. 
In respect of mean family size the former approximate to 
skilled wage-earners, and the latter have the smallest mean 
family size of all. 


IV. INTELLIGENCE AND Socio-Economic STATus 


The existence in the general school population of a small 
but positive correlation between the intelligence of children 
and the socio-economic status of their parents is now a gener- 
ally accepted fact. Duff and Thomson obtained a value of 
= for public elementary and secondary school children 
in the County of Northumberland. For our entire data the 
corresponding figure is -25 + ‘008. If, however, the two 
groups of Free and Fee-paying pupils are taken separately, 
we obtain values of -19 + -028 and -08 + -o26 respectively.’ 
These lower values depend partly upon the narrower range 
of social differences that exist within a comparatively homo- 
geneous population. But there is another possibility, to 
which reference will be made later. 

The magnitude of this correlation is only one quarter of the 
maximum possible value which would denote that each 
individual occupied the same ordinal rank in both series, i.e. 
intelligence and socio-economic ratings. Its usefulness for 

? 1.B. was used as the index of intelligence, and for socio-economic ranking a rather 
coarse nine-point scale, namely Categories A (1), B, C, D, A (3), A (2), E (1), E (3) and 
E (2), in that order. When, instead of employing actual numbers (weighted), we 
assume each social category to be of equal size and use the percentage distribution of I.B., 
we obtain the following results: All Pupils, -28+ -o1, Free Pupils, -25 + -033, Fee- 


paying Pupils, -15+ -035. This may be regarded as a maximum estimate of the corre- 
lation between social and intellectual status. 
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diagnostic purposes is slight. Because a group of individuals 
has a high average I.Q.. we are not entitled to assert with any 
great degree of confidence that it must therefore be largely 
composed of children of high socio-economic status. The 
significant discrepancies between the mean intelligence of 
different social groups are compatible with the existence of a 
considerable proportion of able children within groups with a 
low mean. 

For these reasons it would be quite unwarranted to assert 
that intelligence is determined by socio-economic status, a view 
which is widely held by those unaccustomed to the proper 
interpretation of correlation technique. We are equally un- 
justified in making dogmatic statements about the nature of 
the agencies associated with differences in socio-economic 
status which assist in producing differences in performance 
on intelligence tests. These remarks apply equally whether 
we are disposed to ascribe intellectual differences mainly to 
environmental inequalities, or, as is more often asserted, to 
differences in the genetic composition of various social 
classes. 

It may be argued, of course, that performances on intelli- 
gence tests are not sensitive to differences in the environ- 
mental condition of individuals, and that differences in test 
results correspond perfectly with differences in inherited 
capacity. If this were true, the intellectual standing of 
children would be a reliable index of the intellectual standing 
of their parents, since the genotypic correlation between the 
parental and filial generations, theoretically deduced on the 
assumption that what is being compared has an exclusively 
genetic basis, has a value of + 0-5. We should then be in a 
Position to say that there was a significant but slight tendency 
for adults of superior intelligence to possess superior socio- 
economic status, and vice versa. In the light of the previous 
discussion, however, it would also follow that at inferior social 
levels there are large numbers of adults with superior intelli- 
gence and large numbers of persons of inferior ability in the 
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higher social classes.1_ In other words, if selection for intelli- 
gence exists in the sorting out of individuals into occupations 
of higher and lower social status, it does not operate 
perfectly. Agencies of a different kind must also exist to 
account for individuals of comparatively low intelligence 
occupying superior social positions, and individuals of com- 
paratively high intelligence remaining in inferior social 
positions. 

These considerations, as we have seen, depend upon the 
view that environmental differences contribute nothing to 
observed differences in intellectual performance. The pro- 
blem becomes much more complicated if we recognize the 
likelihood that test scores are not independent of environ- 
mental influences. In the first place we cannot be sure that 
such influences would be restricted to those associated with 
differences in socio-economic status. Secondly, it is probable 
that environmental agencies would operate more powerfully 
at an early age than in adult life. In so far as the par- 
ental generation, when young, may have been reared in a 
different socio-economic environment from that which they 
provide for their offspring, it would not be possible to infer that 
its intellectual level was influenced by the same forces that 
affect the filial generation. A certain proportion of individuals 
move up, a smaller proportion move down the social scale. 
Moreover, the standard of life of the whole population has 
progressively improved in recent times, although perhaps 
not equally for all sections of the community? There 
would be an increased number of cases in which the intelli- 

1 If, to take the opposite view, it were held that differences in intelligence are entirely 
due to differences in environment, similar difficulties would arise. There would be 
many exceptions to the rule that superior intelligence was produced by a superior 
environment, 

2 If a better environment produces better performance on intelligence tests, it would 
follow that the whole level of intelligence in the population has risen in recent times. As 
in the parallel case of longevity, this would be difficult to explain in terms of some simple 
natural selection hypothesis. The difficulty would be all the greater to those who bewail 
the alleged rapid multiplication of unfit stocks as contrary to natural selection. The view 


that the general level of ability is declining ultimately depends upon the denial that 
environmental agencies can affect intelligent performances. 
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gence of various groups of children would no longer give 
a sure indication of the intellectual level of the parental 

up. 
emer view we take, it is probable that evidence of the 
segregation of ability at different social levels would remain. 
Although the issue has never been directly investigated, it is 
also possible that promotion in the social scale tends to a small 
extent to follow the possession of superior ability. We should 
not, however, be justified in arguing that this affords proof 
of the genetic character of selection, nor that social selec- 
tion with regard to ability is exclusively based on hereditary 
differences. The only conclusion which we may safely draw 
is that neither an extreme autogenetic nor an extreme 
environmentalist hypothesis accords with the observed data 
in this and in similar studies. Nor, without further evidence 
concerning the respective réles of differences due to nature 
and nurture in performance on intelligence tests, do they 
give the slightest indication that one hypothesis is less wide 
of the mark than the other. Finally, the very low value 
which we find for the correlation between intelligence and 
socio-economic status among Fee-paying pupils as a group 
suggests the need for the further analysis of particular social 
groups within the community, in order that the limits of 
social segregation of ability should be more accurately deter- 
mined. Provisionally we may advance the view that above 
(and perhaps below) a certain level in the social scale, differ- 
ences both in income and in the nature of the work performed 
by parents do not correspond so significantly with differences 
in the intelligence of their children as in certain intermediate 
social groups where the selective process seems to operate 
most conspicuously. ; 

With these considerations in mind we may examine 
the figures in Tables IV and V for cases of exceptional 
interest. 

(a) It will be observed in Table V that the offspring of 
teachers of every kind exceed the mean of the social category 
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TABLE V 
OccuPATIONAL MEANS oF ALL Pupits 


Occupation. Category. 


Teachers (University) 
Diplomatic Service | 
Colonial Administrators. ot 
Advertising Workers 
Insurance Agents . 
Seamen (Unspecified) . 
Teachers (Non-elementary 


5, 
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Tailors 
Authors, Artists, and Composers 
Engineers (other hi 
Civil Servants ( inistrative 
Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Chartered Accountants . 
Commercial Artists : : 


(1) 


8 


E83 


& 


1.Q. 


1502 4°53 
1°41 
1400+ 816 
142°1 + 10°99 
1438+ 4-90 
1423+ 2°26 
139°0 5°20 
140-7 9°89 
5°27 
141-2 3°40 


1974+ 417 
1418+ 413 
1359+ 9°55 
540 
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1956 + 5°28 
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Architects . ‘ 41 1296+ 4°75. 
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TABLE V—continued 
OccuPATIONAL MEANs oF ALL 


Occupation. LB. 1Q. 
Bank Managers and Bankers . 44 1192+ 3°70/1305+ 3°09 
Professional Entertainers 34 | + G-o2| 1922+ 5-94 
Larger Business Owners and 

Executives (Mean of All) A (1) m88+ rio!) 1306+ 086 
Army and Navy (Privates an 

Non-commissioned ) F 118-7 + 4°79|130°7+ 4:60 
Plantation Owners A (1) 118-4 + 7°68) 1316+ 6-61 
Clerical (Superior) D 1184 + 7°57) 1298+ 5°97 
Clerical (Bank) . D 118-¢ + 3°73) 1294+ 2°85 
Wireless Operators E (1) 118-3 + 20°15 | 148-3 + 1°20 
Stage Hands E (1) 116-9 + 3°09| 130-4 + 2°65 
Commercial Travellers -| D 116-2 + 655)1309+ 477 
Unskilled 

cellaneous) E + 7°60) 1272+ 617 
Metal Trades Workers E 114-9 + 7°27|128-3+ 681 
Pensioners . F 114-9 + 6-25/128-7+ 5°68 
Police Constables . E 1146+ 4°76) 1274+ 4:22 
Clerical and Commercial (Mean of 

All) ‘ .| D mg6+ 1273+ 143 
Ministers of Religion B 119°5 + 556 1276+ 443 
Accountants D 1139°5 + 607, 1254+ 4°47 
Smaller Business Owners — 

Number of Employees, 1-10 | A 1192+ 589) 127-77 + 5°30 
Manufacturers. A 112g + 3:14) 1263+ 2°58 
Shopkeepers—Number of As- 

sistants, none. A 1129 + 3°48/125°7 + 3°06 
Brokers, Jobbers, and Financiers A 112°5 + 4°63/1278+ 3°37 
Minor Professional and Other Highly 

Skilled Occupations (Mean of All) 239 
Building Contractors . 1124 + 893) 13921 + 6-41 
Teachers (Unclassified) . . 1116+ 619) 1249+ 44° 
of 

sistants, I-10 1250 + 4°56 
Bookmakers 111-0 + 14°14 | 124°0 + 12°73 
Orphanage Children. + 21°22 + 18°75 
Tram Drivers and Conductors 108+ 5:18) 1 409 
Mercantile Marine (Officers) . 1106 + 7°35 | 124°9 5°99 
Publicans  . 4 ; 109°7 + 7°77| 1242+ 7°73 
Bus Conductors 1086 + 1216+ 410 
Postal Workers 108-7 + 4:17 + 281 
Electrical 108-6 + 9:27| 1298+ 817 
Shopkeepers—Number of As 

sistants not stated + 2°45) 1227+ 2°16 
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TABLE V—continued 
OccuPATIONAL MEANs oF ALL Pupizs 


Occupation. Category. N. LB. LQ. 
Shopkeepers (Mean of All) . A (3) 582 1071 + 1°55 
Managers (Commercial) -| C 195 1070+ 4°41/ 1228+ 3°91 
Office Workers (Unspecified) . | F 52 | 1065+ 1198+ 3°47 
Shop Assistants . D 220 106-3 + 2°71) 1205+ 
Foremen Cc 207 | 1057+ 425), 1292+ 289 
Firemen E (1) 27 | 1052+ 5°54/1183+ 4°58 
Furniture Trades Workers E (1) 66 1052+ 3°72) 1202+ 2-91 
Bus Drivers . E (1) 58 1047+ 1172+ 282 
Father Dead, Mother or ‘Other 

Wage-earner i in Family - | E(g) 161 1099+ 4:04 1192+ 9:18 
Civil ecrs Cc 23 1034+ 6°75 4°29 
Hotel and Catering Trades 

Workers . E (2) 93 1034+ 3°75 1179+ 3°14 
Engineers and Mechanics E (1) 292 1022+ 287 1182+ 2°93 
Skilled Wage-earners (Mean of All) E (1) | 2,967 10or8+ 086 | 1176+ 068 
Market Porters. E (2) 28 1017+ 62g 1183+ 4°92 
Skilled Craftsmen (Miscel- 

laneous) . . E (1) 53 |101'4+ 480 1161+ 3°79 
Personal Service Workers E (2) 2°67 1167+ 2°91 
Smaller Business Owners (Mean of 

A (2) 1395 | g08 72+ 
Newspaper Employees (Edi- 

torial S ef & 10 | 1008 + 820/1158+ 6-68 
Shopkeepers—More than 1 

Shop or 10 Assistants . A (3) 32 | 100°7 + 2°93) 1143+ 1°68 
Railway Workers (Skilled) . | E (1) 62 | 1005+ 4°45|115:2+ 3°69 
Skilled Factory 

cellaneous . E(1) | 396 | 1004+ 216) 1174+ 1°65 
Fatherless Families 

(Mean of All) E(3) | 266| 100g+ 281 164+ 216 
Police Officials ote.) 11 1003+ 9°98) 1194+ 5°85 
Electricians . E (1) 23 998 + 4°90 1169+ 3°35 
Railway Workers (Unspecified) E (1) 3°83) 1164+ 
Motor and Taxi Drivers .| E(t) | 212| 212) 1193+ 1°73 
Clerical D 9 | 987+ 634 1125+ 450 
A(1) | 38| 986% 446/ 1155+ 3-7 

Number of Employees ot 

um not 

Stated . A (2) 93 | 976+ 458 1144+ 3°53 
Father Dead—Mother Char- 

woman. E (3) 105 o71+ 3°41\ 1198+ 270 
Printers (Newspaper) E (1) 96-9 + 3°50 

A(3) | 36 + 485| 1129+ 399 
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TABLE V—continued 
OccuPATIONAL MEANS oF ALL PupPiLs 


Occupation. Category. N. | LB. LQ. 
Occupations Unknown and Miscel- 
laneous (Mean of All) F 854) 963+ 192) 11¢0+ 1°04 
Dock Labourers (Unspecified) F 49 | 962+ 418|111-9+ 260 
Packers and Porters. - | E (2) 156 | 961+ 2-399) 1122+ 1°86 
Dock Labourers (Casual) E (2) 40 | 956+ 4:98 1138+ 3-28 
Building Trades Craftsmen E (1) 926 | 95:5 + 112-7+ 1°55 
Unskilled Wage-earners (Mean of 
All) . - | E(2) | 1,259 | O90) 123+ O71 
Milk and Bakers’ Roundsmen E (2) 43 945+ 1104+ 3°41 
Occupations Unknown . 507 | 945+ 1 1°24 
Dustmen and Roadmen - | E (2) 67 405 
Unskilled Factory Workers 
(Miscellaneous) - | E (2) 272 939+ 1°50 
Building Trades Workers (Un- 
ified) . -| F 12 | + 825/ 109-7 + 7:06 
Labourers (General) E (2) 101 Zt 433 1191+ 39°45 
Building Trades Labourers E (2) 68 + 3°20 
E(2) | 899+ 434\1074+ 361 
Nawvies E (2) 56 | 8o4+ 1085+ 3°29 
Street Traders E (2) 1 | 874+ 9381/1045 + 281 
Printers ( E (1) 86-0 + 432 1090+ 3°24 
Railway Workers (Engine 
Drivers) . E 18 8332+ 569) 101r0t 3 
Dock Labourers E(1 8 | 831+ 7 
- of 7X 3°42) 104 
Number of Employees, over 
10 . - | A (2) 3 79°3 + 11-08 | 100°0 + 8-06 
| E(a) 11 | 72+ 1004+ 401 


highest in intelligence. In view of the construction of 
intelligence tests this result is not surprising.? 

(6) The high level of insurance agents, seamen (all of 

1 The single exception to this statement is the group described as “‘ Teachers Unspeci- 
fied.” It may be that the parents in this group are teachers in small private schools, but 
it is more likely that the mean is depressed because children ignorant of the exact status 
of their parents’ professions are a group selected for inferior intelligence. : 

* On the other hand, it is curious to observe that the offspring of ministers of religion, 
who are generally regarded as a literate group, have the poorest mean ability of any 
professional workers. It is in fact the same as the mean for the Clerical and Commercial 
Employees, police constables, and the rank and file of the armed forces. 
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elementary school origin), engineering draughtsmen, customs 
and tax officers and the clerical grades of the Civil Service is 
remarkable, inasmuch as they do not enjoy a socio-economic 
status comparable with that of the other occupational groups 
with a mean I.B. exceeding 124. In some of these occupa- 
tions individuals are selected by competitive examinations. 
Together with the cases of teachers and other professions at 
this level of I.B., this consideration suggests that the wide- 
spread use of public examinations for certain occupations, 
not in themselves enjoying superlative social esteem, tends 
to lower the correlation between intelligence and socio- 
economic status and thus render still more ambiguous certain 
of the arguments already criticized in the previous pages. 

(c) Measured by a purely pecuniary canon, there is little 
doubt that the social category which we have described 
as Larger Business Owners and Higher Executives is. the 
highest. Nevertheless, their offspring are significantly in- 
ferior in mean intelligence to those of the professional classes, 
an observation confirmed by nearly all similar studies. 

(d) It is notable also that the mean of Category A (1) is 
exceeded by groups so diverse as tailors, clerks, and chauffeurs. 
It is possible that tailors form a racially selected group largely 
composed of Jews whose intelligence is probably above the 
average. The high level reached by the children of clerks 
may, perhaps, be explained partly in terms of selection within 
the industrial population, among whom black-coated workers 
enjoy considerable prestige, partly because clerical abilities 
may be highly correlated with whatever is measured by in- 
telligence tests. 

(e) The mean ability of the children of Civil Servants of 
the highest (administrative) grade closely resembles that for 
clerks both in the Civil Service and elsewhere. The figures 
for officers and for the rank and file of the armed forces are 
very similar. The means of shopkeepers, shop managers, 
and shop assistants are practically identical. 

(f) An inspection of Table V indicates that from the point 
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of view of intellectual level Category C is the least homogene- 
ous. It may be that comparatively new social strata exhibit 
much greater differences than those of a more traditional 
kind. In other words, they may not constitute a homogeneous 
social class in the usual sense of the term, but may nevertheless 
require to be distinguished from other social categories. 

(g) We may hazard the generalization that the children of 
manual workers occupied in mechanical road transport, the 
public services, the newer and more flourishing industries, and 
in crafts requiring apprenticeship or learnership are more 
intelligent than the average of all manual workers. The 
children of tailors, seamen, chauffeurs, wireless operators, and 
stage hands are exceptionally high. Interesting also is the 
relatively high position of metal trades workers, police con- 
stables, transport and postal workers, and electrical engineers. 

(k) With the exception of workers in the hotel and catering 
trades, no unskilled workers exceed the mean for the group of 
skilled workers as a whole. Indeed, what emerges most re- 
markably from this and similar studies is the fact that un- 
skilled workers are an exceptionally homogeneous group. 

(t) The relatively low position of the children of railway 
employees of all kinds, building trades craftsmen and printers 
excites some surprise. We may suggest that possible causes 
may be found in the irregular and frequently depressed con- 
dition of employment in the building trades and in the fact 
that both in building and on the railways employment is 
non-progressive. None of the three trades can be regarded 
as expanding, their technique is inclined to be traditional, 
and it is likely that they do not attract adventurous or am- 
bitious young men. 

One possibility remains that has not hitherto been dis- 
cussed. It may be that intelligent behaviour is stimulated to 
a high pitch of performance in occupational groups com- 
posed of individuals and families engaged in the rapid ascent 
of the social ladder. In other words, where the conditions of 
mobility are present, individuals already selected for other 
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qualities as well as for intelligence will be making ex- 
ceptional efforts both for themselves and for their children. 
On the other hand, when persons have achieved a compara- 
tively high economic status which is no longer precarious, 
these efforts may slacken. Similarly in the case of unskilled 
manual workers, whose mobility is still probably small, lack 
of opportunity to rise in the social scale may deaden the 
response to intellectual stimuli. 

We cannot conclude this section without reiterating our 
view that it is dubious in the extreme to argue from the 
achievement of children on intelligence tests, designed to 
test aptitude in the performance of school tasks, to the mental 
standing of their parents. If we could examine in the case of 
the parental generation the correlation between intelligence 
as measured by tests designed for school children and socio- 
economic status, we might discover that while positive it was 
insignificantly small. It remains to be proved that there is 
any necessary connexion between such performances on the 
part of the filial generation and the agencies that have led 
their parents to practise certain occupations. 


V. Tue RELATION BETWEEN ABILITY AND OPPORTUNITY 


In our earlier study we described how a quantitative esti- 
mate could be made of the inequality in the distribution of 
opportunities of a higher education that exists between chil- 
dren educated at the expense of the State (Free pupils) and 
those educated at the expense of their parents (Fee-paying 
pupils). In this section we employ the same methods to 
determine the relation of educational opportunity to socio- 
economic status. 

It is possible in the first instance to compute the distribution 
of the various social categories among children who enjoy 
opportunities of a higher education and compare it with that 
of the general population, without having regard to compara- 
tive ability. We can go on to measure the extent of the dis- 
parity that persists when ability is related to opportunity. 
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For this purpose we have used the same arbitrary criteria of 
high ability that were described in the previous paper. These 
criteria do not attempt to measure educability on an absolute 
psychological scale. They are employed in a sociological 
context only. For example, we discovered that roughly 50 
per cent. of Fee-paying pupils attain or exceed an I.Q. of 130 
and an I.B. of 120 on the Otis scale. We then enquired what 
proportion of Free pupils attain the same level. The term 
“ high ability ” is used only on the assumption that we may 
say for the sake of argument that at least 50 per cent. of 
pupils in Fee-paying schools are held worthy of receiving a 
higher education. 

The first column of Table VI gives the (weighted) percent- 
age distribution of the social categories for the entire school 


TABLE VI 


Socio-Economic DisTRIBUTION OF ALL PupILs AND OF ALL WITH 
OpporTunitigs OF HIGHER EDUCATION (PERCENTAGES) 


3 
Opportunities. | Ratio of 1 to 2. 


2 
All with 


A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners 1:58 

2. Smaller Business Owners. . 

C. Minor Professional and Other 
Highly Skilled Occupations . :2°7 

D. Clerical and Commercial Employees . 217 
E. Manual Workers : 
1. Skilled Wage-earners . . 

3. Fatherless Wage-earning 

4- Total Manual Workers 204 


F, Occupation Unknown and Mis- 
cellaneous 
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ulation of London as it appears in our data. The second 
column shows the social composition of those pupils, both 
Free and Fee-paying, who are already pursuing a higher 
education or who will have the opportunity to proceed to 
secondary schools. By higher education we mean that kind 
of post-primary education which the majority of Fee-paying 
parents would regard as necessary when considering the future 
of their own children. This definition excludes central and 
senior elementary schools, and technical schools maintained 
by the local education authority. The methods used in the 
computation of this group were similar to those described in 
detail in the previous paper (pp. 142~7). To the account 
given there it is only necessary to add that we assume the 
social composition of potential secondary school pupils aged 
g.0-12.6 to be the same as that of existing pupils.’ 

The last column in the table indicates to what extent the 
social composition of pupils with opportunities of higher 
education corresponds with that of the school population as a 
whole. It will be observed that the children of Larger Busi- 
ness Owners and Higher Executives and of the Professional 
classes are considerably over-represented, and those of Manual 
Workers greatly under-represented. The former groups are 
proportionately five times more numerous in schools pro- 
viding a higher education than they are in the general school 
population, while Unskilled Workers are proportionately 
only one-fifth as numerous. 

This table presents the facts without regard to the relative 
ability of the various social categories. It may be argued that 
opportunities for higher education should stand in some rela- 
tion to the ability of individuals. In the case of Free pupils 
the State already imposes a rigorous test of educational fitness 
on those selected for free places in secondary schools. With- 
out necessarily committing ourselves to the implied view that 


1 A fuller treatment of some of the methods used in the estimation of the size of this 
group will appear in a paper entitled “ The Measurement of Educational Opportunity,” 
in The Journal of Adult Education for September 1935. 
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only those above a certain level of intelligence, as measured 
by intelligence tests, can benefit from higher education, we may 
proceed to discuss the result of applying the criteria of high 
ability already described. As previously, we have taken 
1.B. 120 and 130 and I.Q. 130 and 140. First we calculated 
the percentile distribution of intelligence in the various social 
categories for the group of All Pupils, and from these data 
obtained the percentage that attain or exceed the four 
selected levels of ability. These figures form the first part 
of Table VII. 

As we have shown in the previous paper, the great disparity 
in the relative size of various social groups in the popula- 
tion renders the use of such percentage figures misleading 
when we are considering the relative numerical contribution of 


TABLE VII 
Socio-economic DisrrisuTion or ALL Pupits ABILITY 
Percentage of Able Individuals in Each 
Social Category. 
LB. 1.Q. 
t20 and | 130 and | 130 and | 140 and 
over. over. over. over. 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners and 
Higher Executives 36-7 51°2 39°7 
2. Smaller Business Owners é 25-0 178 | 28-4 17°5 
3. Shopkeepers ‘ 28-1 176 31°5 19°2 
| 
B. Professional Occupations . 57°4 426 445 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly | 
Skilled Occupations . 40°6 28-5 43°7 32°0 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees . 41°4 42°6 30°7 
E. Manual Workers : | 
1. Skilled Wage-earners 143 | 26-0 15°7 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . 16-4 97 | 183 10°9 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families} 26-1 13°4 | 28-3 14°3 
F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellancous | 10°8 | 18°5 12°1 
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TABLE VII—continued 
Socio-economic DistrisuTION OF ALL PupiLs witH ABILITY 


79 


Percentage Contribution of Each Social 
Category to Total Number with Ability. 
LB. 1.Q. 
120 and . 130 and | 1go and 140 and 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : | 
1. Larger Business Owners and 
Higher Executives. ; 45 | | #4; 
2. Smaller Business Owners | 
3. Shopkeepers ‘ 71 6g 74 | 70 
B. Professional Occupations . 54 62 | | 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly | 
Skilled Occupations 8-1 89 | 81 9:2 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees. 15°9 17°7 152 | 16-9 
E. Manual Workers : | 
1. Skilled Wage-earners 302 | 284 308 28-7 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . : 152 | 140 | 157 14°5 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families | 38 30 
4. Total Manual Workers. 492 | 454 | 503 | 462 


F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous |") 8-2 76 


the various groups to the total numbers with high ability. 
For example, 10 per cent. of a population of 1 million is a 
larger absolute number than go per cent. of 100,000, For 
this reason we transformed the percentage distribution of the 
social categories in our data into absolute numbers, taking as 
our base the total estimated school population of London aged 
9.0-12.6. It then became possible to calculate, for example, 
what percentage of the total school population with an I.B. 
of 120 and over was represented by the 23-7 per cent. of 
Skilled Manual Workers who attain this level. These data 
constitute the second part of Table VII. A comparison of 
the two parts of the table illustrates the importance of this 
factor of relative numerical magnitude. As a source of 
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individuals of high ability, the Manual Workers category is 
by far the largest, although it contains a smaller percentage of 
such individuals than others enjoying a superior socio- 
economic status. In spite of the higher average ability of 
children of the professional classes, their numerical contribu- 
tion to the total of able children is relatively small. It may 
be that environmental as well as genetic agencies affect per- 
formance on intelligence tests. If we wish to increase the 
proportion of individuals of high ability, it would seem to 


* 


Fic. 1. 


Numbers with ability at the level reached by 50 per cent. of all Fee-payers (i.e. I.Q. 130) 
compared with the numbers who receive opportunities of a higher education in each 
social category. 

A. Employing and Directive Classes : (i) Larger business owners and higher executives. 
(ii) Smaller business owners. (iii) Shopkeepers. B. Professional occupations. C. 
Minor professional and other highly skilled occupations. D. Clerical and commercial 
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follow that there would be a greater return to our efforts 
from measures taken to improve the environment of manual 
workers than from attempts to increase the birth rate among 
the professional classes. 


Ability 
opportunity 


E 

Fis. 2. 
Amount of ability (at I.Q. 130) and of opportunities for higher education in the category 
of Manual Workers, compared with all the other categories added together (excluding F). 
A. Employing and Directive Classes. B. Professional occupations. C. Minor pro- 
fessional and other highly skilled occupations. D. Clerical and commercial employees. 
E. Manual workers, 
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The following table gives the numbers at the various social 
levels possessing educational opportunities as a percentage of 
the total numbers in each category with high ability. 


TABLE VIII 


PerceNTAGE or Puprts wirH Opportunities oF HicHerR Epucation To 
Numper Hicw Asiurry Eacu Sociat CatTecory. 


. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners 
2. Smaller Business Owners 


3- Shopkeepers 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees . 
E. Manual Workers : 


1. Skilled Wage-earners. 38-5 63°9 583 
2. Unskilled Wage-carners . 25°6 43°4 23°1 38: 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families 29°1 5 26°9 53°0 
4. Total Manual Workers . 938 30°7 | 518 


For example, the figures show that when we use an I.B. of 
120 as our criterion of high ability the children of Larger 
Business Owners who enjoy the opportunity of a higher 
education are twice as numerous as those who have high 
i ability, while in the case of the offspring of Unskilled 
Be Workers, the number with such opportunities is only a 
oat, quarter of the total with high ability. 

On the basis of the figures in Table VIII, relating to 1.Q. 

130, Fig. 1 illustrates the amount of ability represented by 
ie each social category, compared with the numbers who receive 

opportunities of a higher education irrespective of their 
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-B. .Q. 
120 and and | 1g0 140 and 
hy over. over. | over. | over. 
| 2049 | 2725 | 195°3 | 251°9 
33°2 68 | 476 
634 | 1015 | 565 | 927 
1591 | argo | 153°9 2049 
1108 | 1591 | | 142°1 
a 7or | 977 | 943 
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ability. (Category F has not been included in the figure.) * 
In Fig. 2 the Manual Workers are compared with all the rest 
put together. It will be observed that the three social groups 
in which the distribution of opportunities of higher education 
is in excess of the distribution of ability are Larger Business 
Owners and Higher Executives, Professional Occupations, 
and, to a lesser extent, Minor Professional and Other Highly 
Skilled Occupations. Conversely, when account is taken of 
their ability, Manual Workers are considerably under- 
represented in schools providing a higher education. 


TABLE IX 
Pupits wirH Opportunity Pius ABILITy 


Percentage of Such Individuals to Total 
with Oppertenty in Each Social 
1B LQ 
120 and | 130 and | 130 and | 140 and 
over over over. over 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners ~ 
Higher Executives 48-8 36-7 51-2 7 
2. Smaller Business Owners . 
3. Shopkeepers . ; 47°3 38-6 39°7 
B. Professional Occupations. . +. | 594 | 445 | 61-7 | 469 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly 
Skilled Occupations . 59°4 47°4 62-3 49°3 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees 68-9 57°7 70°6 60-2 
E. Manual Workers : 
1. Skilled Wage-earners 82-5 71°5 84:9 73 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . , 89°5 77°3 5 81 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families | 86°5 81-7 86°5 82-6 
F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous 5777 | 463 | 588 | 488 


8 Table VIII and Fig. 1 correspond with Table XIV and Figs. 6 and 7 in the previous 
Paper. 
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TABLE IX—continued 
Pupits Opportuniry Pius ABiLity 


Percentage Contribution of Such Indi- 
viduals in Each Social Category to 
Total Number with Ability. 


LB. LQ. 


A. Employing and Directive Classes : | 

1. Larger Business Owners and 

Higher Executives > 10°5 96 10°7 

2. Smaller Business Owners . ‘ 

3- Shopkeepers . 50 50 50 49 

B. Professional Occupations ‘ 10°8 10°9 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly 

Skilled Occupations . 126 12°3 128 

D. Clerical and Commercial Employees. 17°9 18-2 17°8 18-2 

E. Manual Workers : 

1. Skilled Wage-earners 22°4 22°4 23° 


3 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . 8-2 8-0 8: 
3- Fatherless Wage-carning Families 2-2 25 2-2 2 


Total Manual Workers. : 32°8 8 32°6 34° 
F. Sceupations Unknown and Miscellaneous 8-3 8-2 8- 


We may next consider the result of ranking in ability those 
in receipt of higher educational opportunities. In order to 
measure the extent to which children in receipt of such oppor- 
tunities also possess high ability in the sense already ex- 
plained, we have calculated the percentile distribution of 
I.B. and I.Q. in the group entitled All With Opportunities of 
Higher Education. From these data we have obtained the 
figures comprising the first part of Table IX. 

It may be remarked that the very high percentage of able 
children in Categories A (2), D, and E, results from the fact 
that children at these social levels enter secondary schools 
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mainly through a competitive scholarship examination. On 
the other hand, in those cases where selection by examination 
plays little or no part, for example, Categories A (1) and B, 
between 40 and 50 per cent. fail to reach the standard of 
I.Q. 130. The second section of the table takes into account 
the varying sizes of the several social categories and gives the 
percentage contribution of each to the total number of 
individuals with high ability. 

The data in the two previous tables enable us to make the 
calculations set out in Table X. 


TABLE X 


NuMBERS WITH ABILITY AND OPPORTUNITY AS PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL NuMBERS 
Eacu Soctat CaTecory 


LB. LQ. 
120 and 130 and | 130 and 140 and 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners and 
Higher Executives. 48-8 36-7 51-2 7 
2. Smaller Business Owners ‘ 73 6-9 76 "9 
3. Shopkeepers ‘ ‘ 8-4 6-9 8-7 7 
B. Professional Occupations 54°2 40°6 56-3 42°8 
C. Minor Professional and Other Highly 
Skilled Occupations . > 27°0 28-3 22°4 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees . 20°0 20°5 17°5 
E. Manual Workers : | 
1. Skilled Wage-earners  . 75 65 78 6-7 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . ; 38 33 | 38 34 
6-6 6-2 6-6 3 


3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families 
F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous 78 6-2 79 6-6 


This gives the number of individuals possessing both 
ability and opportunity as a percentage of the entire number 
of individuals in each social category. The data in this table 
were in turn compared with the data in the first section of 
Table VII to produce the final figures in Table XI. 
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TABLE XI 


NuMBERS WITH ABILITY AND OpPpoRTUNITY AS PERCENTAGES OF ALL WITH ABILITY 
in Eacu Soctat CaTecory 


LB. LQ. 
120 and | 130 and | 130 and | 140 and 
over over. over over 
A. and Directive Classes : 
I. ger Business Owners 
igher Executives 100°0 100°0 100°0 100-0 
2. Smaller Business Owners ‘ 29°2 38-8 26:8 39°4 
3. Shopkeepers . 29°9 39°2 27°6 37°0 
B. Professional Occupations 94°4 95°3 94°9 96-2 
C. Minor ews and Other Highly 
Skilled Occupations . 66-5 75°4 64:8 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees . 56-2 48-1 57:0 
E. Manual Workers : 
1. Skilled Wage-earners’. 45°5 30°0 42°7 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . ‘ 23°2 34°0 20°8 312 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families;  25°3 40°3 23°3 
F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous 43°6 57°4 42°7 545 


These ratios indicate the extent to which the distribution 
of able individuals at various social levels corresponds with 
the distribution of individuals who are both able and in 
receipt of opportunities for a higher education. For example, 
26 per cent. of all Skilled Wage-earners attain an I.Q. of 130 
(see Table VII). 7-8 per cent. have both this ability and the 
opportunity of a higher education. Thus go per cent. of 
Skilled Wage-earners who possess this ability proceed to 
schools of a higher type. These indices reveal striking dis- 
crepancies in the educational opportunities enjoyed by 
individuals of equal ability, but of different socio-economic 
status." 

1 The figure of 100 per cent. for those in Category A (1) may be slightly misleading. 


It follows from the attribution to this category of all children in Fee-paying schools whose 
parents belong to the business classes. 
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Table XII analyses inequalities of the converse kind. 


TABLE XII 
NuMBERS WITH OPPORTUNITY BUT WITHOUT ABILITY AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
Numpers in Eacu Soctat CaATecory 


LB. LQ. 
Under | Under | Under | Under 
120 130 130 140 
A. Employing and Directive Classes : 
1. Larger Business Owners - 
Higher Executives. 63°3 60-3 
3. Shopkeepers . 9°4 10°9 gt 10°7 
B. Professional Occupations 37°1 50°7 35°0 48°5 
C. Minor Professional and Other — , 
Skilled Occupations . 18-4 23°9 23°0 
D. Clerical and Commercial Employees go 12°3 8-5 
E. Manual Workers : 
1. Skilled Wage-earners. 16 | 26 14 2°4 
2. Unskilled Wage-earners . | o8 
3. Fatherless Wage-earning Families ro | 1% 
F. Occupations Unknown and Miscellaneous | 5-7 72 5°6 6-9 


It shows the proportion of children of different social 
origin who fail to attain the selected levels of ability, but who 
nevertheless enjoy the opportunity of higher education. It 
will be seen that this maladjustment is least in the groups of 
Manual Workers and Smaller Business Owners, who are rigidly 
selected. On the other hand, 35 per cent. of the offspring of 
Professional workers, while receiving educational privileges, 
fail to attain the standard reached by the top 50 per cent. 
of Fee-paying and by the top 25 per cent. of Free pupils. 

Three general conclusions emerge from this study. 

(2) We know that a minimum standard of educational 
equipment is an indispensable condition of entry into a 
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large number of occupations. Lack of opportunities for 
higher education, imposed by the inadequacy of existing 
educational facilities upon the majority of children whose 
parents are manual workers, therefore constitutes a serious 
impediment to free movement in the labour market, and 
thus an important source of class stratification. 

(b) The extent of educational opportunity afforded to 
the filial generation provides an objective criterion of social 
inequalities. In this study we have attempted to calcu- 
late quantitative indices of the extent of maladjustment of 
educational opportunity and educational ability at various 
social levels. It is much to be desired that some future 
investigation will accumulate data on a scale large enough to 
make possible the combination of occupations into wider 
social categories entirely on the basis of differences in amount 
of educational opportunity. 

(c) The major part of these inequalities in educational 
opportunity remains after account has been taken of the 
relative ability of each social class. We are therefore dealing 
with disparities due to differences in social institutions, rather 
than to genetic inequalities. In other words, the ratios set 
forth in Table XI are a measure of nurtural, as contrasted 
with natural differences in an important domain of social 
organization. Even so, they probably minimize the con- 
tribution of institutional agencies to differences in oppor- 
tunity, since the inferior mean ability of the less prosperous 
social classes may itself arise partly from their environ- 
mental disadvantages. 


VI. Summary. 


1. The present study contains data based on nearly 9,000 
individuals between the ages of g years and 12 years 6 
months, drawn from public elementary (including central), 
secondary, private, and preparatory schools in the London 
area, tested with the Otis Advanced Group Intelligence Test 
(Form A), and assigned Intelligence Quotients on the basis 
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of existing American norms and Indices of Brightness on the 
basis of new English norms. A full description of the general 
procedure, the nature and reliability of the test employed, 
and the system of weighting designed to take account of the 
selective factors in English education and of inequalities in 
sampling will be found in Ability and Opportunity in English 
Education in the previous number of the Review. 

2. Information concerning parental occupation was ob- 
tained from more than go per cent. of the children examined. 
The data were first classified into ‘‘ occupational orders ” 
and secondly into “ social categories,” on the basis of a 
socio-economic criterion depending mainly on the nature of 
the work performed by the parents. 

3. The occupational distribution of our sample is com- 
pared with that of the Census of Population. 

4. Differences in the educational status of the filial 
generation correspond with striking differences in parental 
occupation. In the group of children educated at the ex- 
pense of the state (Free pupils) 75-6 per cent. are the off- 
spring of Manual Workers, compared with 6-5 per cent. in 
the group educated at the expense of their parents (Fee- 
paying pupils). Professional workers contribute 0-5 per 
cent. of the children in the former and 22-9 per cent. of 
children in the latter group. 

5. The correlation between intelligence and socio-eco- 
nomic status is -25 + -008 for the entire group of children 
examined, -19 + ‘028 for Free pupils alone and -08 +-026 
for Fee-paying pupils alone. 

6. Tables IV and V give the mean I.B. and I.Q. of the 
children in the various occupational orders and social 
categories. 

7. The socio-economic composition of the entire school 
population is compared with that of the group with oppor- 
tunities of a higher education (irrespective of ability). The 
offspring of Larger Business Owners and Higher Executives 
and of the Professional classes are proportionately five times 
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more numerous in schools providing a higher education 
than they are in the general school population. Those of 
Unskilled Wage-earners are proportionately only one-fifth 
as numerous. 

8. The data provide estimates of the percentage of in- 
dividuals of different socio-economic status who attain 
various selected levels of ability and of the socio-economic 
composition of the total school population at these levels of 
ability. In spite of the higher average ability of the children 
of Larger Business Owners and Professional workers, their 
numerical contribution to the total of able children is re- 
latively small. For example, Manuai Workers contribute 
one-half of all children attaining the level of ability repre- 
sented by the achievement of the top 50 per cent. of Fee- 
paying pupils, while children of Larger Business Owners and 
Professional workers together contribute less than 10 per cent. 

g. In the case of Larger Business Owners, the number of 
children with opportunities of a higher education is twice 
as great as the number achieving the level of ability stated in 
the preceding paragraph; in the case of Professional workers 
one and a half times as great, and in the case of Unskilled 
Wage-earners less than a quarter as great. 

10. Similarly, while nearly all the children of the Larger 
Business and the Professional classes who possess ability have 
the opportunity of higher education, the corresponding 
figure for Clerical and Commercial Employees is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent., for Skilled Wage-earners 30 per cent., 
and for Unskilled Wage-earners 20 per cent. 

11. Conversely, nearly one-half of all the children of Larger 
Business Owners and 35 per cent. of those of Professional 
workers fall below the level of achievement already stated. 
Nevertheless they receive the opportunity of higher education. 
Only 1 per cent. of the children of Skilled Wage-earners and 
of Smaller Business Owners and 04 per cent. of the children 
of Unskilled Wage-earners with opportunities for higher 
education fall below the same level of achievement. 
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PRIMITIVE MONOTHEISM 


By E. O. JAMES 


WH the spirit of historical enquiry began to pervade 
the study of religious origins in the latter part of 


the last century, at a time when evolutionary ideas were 
in the ascendency, the development of the notion of deity 
in a progressive series from a “ belief in spiritual beings” 
as the “ minimum definition” suggested by E. B. Tylor, 
through polytheism to monotheism, seemed to be the most 
natural and reasonable explanation of the phenomenon. 
Religion, according to the Tylorian school, originated in 
animism, a term used in the wide sense to include both 
“souls ” and “ spirits.” Man, on this hypothesis, was sup- 
posed to have arrived at his spiritualistic ideas by the realiza- 
tion that within him dwells a kind of phantom or ghost 
capable of leaving the bodyduring sleep, trance, and sickness, 
and finally going away altogether at death. By extending this 
doctrine to the rest of animate creation, the difference be- 
tween a living organism and a dead thing was explained in 
terms of the presence or absence ofa “‘soul,”’ or vital principle. 

While it is beyond dispute that animistic beliefs of this 
nature are very widespread among people in a primitive 
state of culture, and deeply laid in the history of religion, as a 
cursory glance at the works of Sir J. G. Frazer suffices to 
show, the Tylorian theory nevertheless is too specialized and 
defined to account for all the facts now known to anthropolo- 
gists. Thus, as Dr. Marett demonstrated in the closing year 
of the century (1899), in an essay on “ Pre-animistic Reli- 
gion,” rudimentary religion as it actually occurs among 
savage people to-day is at once a wider and in certain re- 
spects a vaguer thing than “ the belief in spiritual beings,” 
and that “ much that has hitherto been classed as magic is 
really religion of an elementary kind.” 
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On its emotional side, religion manifested itself when 
ideation was vague, as an attitude of mind dictated by awe 
of the mysterious, which provided religion with its raw 
material apart from animism.’ This “ pre-animistic ’’ phase 
at the threshold of religion he terms “ animatism,” and con- 
nects it with a mystic impersonal force, called by the Melane- 
sians mana, which, as Codrington tells us, “‘ works to effect 
everything which is beyond the power of men, outside the 
common process of nature.” * While it is not now so certain 
that mana is really as impersonal in the Pacific as it appeared 
to be in the Banks and Torres Islands when Codrington 
wrote, yet the term as it has come to be employed by anthro- 
pologists, adequately expresses the vague sense of the 
mysterious which seems to lie at the root of rudimentary 
magico-religious experience. The available evidence sug- 
gests, in short, the truth of Dr. Marett’s contention that 
“magic and religion are differentiated out from a common 
plasm of crude beliefs about the awful and occult.” * 

Apart from the precise significance of the Melanesian con- 
ception of mana, something akin to the idea of “ power ”’ is 
attached to objects by the primitive mind that show signs of 
“ activity,” mystery, and life, and this issummed up by “ that 
fine primitive word,” as Professor Gilbert Murray calls it, 
that “ comprised force, vitality, prestige, holiness and power 
of magic, which may belong equally to a lion, a chief, a 
medicine-man or a battle-axe.”’* Here we are at a level 
of thought far below that of Tylor’s definition since mana is 
independent of the conception of personality implied by the 
notion of spirits and ghosts and souls. Some “ spiritual 
beings” do possess it, but only when they become objects of 
worship, or cali forth in some way the sense of awe and the 
more impersonal idea of power.’ As Professor Malinowski 

1 Threshold of Religion, and Ed. (London, 1914), pp. 3 ff. 

* Codrington, The Melanesians and their Folk-Lore (Oxford, 1891), pp. 119 ff. 
* Marett, op. cit. p. xi. 

* Four Stages of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1912), p. 33- 

* Codrington, op. cit. p. 119 n. 
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has shown, it is an example of “‘ an early generalisation of a 
crude metaphysical concept such as is found in several other 
savage words (wakan, orenda, and the Moroccan baraka), ex- 
tremely important for our knowledge of primitive mentality, 
but, as far as our present data go, opening only a problem as 
to the relation between the early concepts of “ force,’’ the 
** supernatural,”’ and the “ virtue of magic.” ? 

It is here that Dr. Otto has made a useful contribution to 
the elucidation of magico-religious origins. ‘To notice 
power in plants, stones, and natural objects in general,” he 
says, “‘ and to appropriate it by gaining possession of them: 
to eat the heart or liver of an animal or a man in order to 
make his power and strength one’s own—this is not religion 
but science.”’ Similarly, “ volcanoes, mountain-peaks, moon, 
sun and clouds are regarded by primitive man as being alive 
or animate, not in consequence of a naive theory of the 
omnipresence of “ spirit ” or “ soul,” but as a result of pre- 
cisely the same criticism that we ourselves apply when we 
recognize anything to be alive or animate, apart from the 
one live thing we can observe directly, our self; that is to say, 
both we and the primitive credit an object with life if, and 
in so far as, we think we remark in it living efficacy and 
agency; and whether we do so rightly or wrongly is again 
simply a matter of more or less exact observation.” But 
before these animate objects can be regarded as gods or 
spirits, they must become objects of worship by having 
applied to them what he calls “ the category of the numi- 
nous.” ? 

It is in this concept, he maintains, that there is to be found 
“the beginning of the notion, however vague, of a trans- 
cendent Something, a real operative entity of a numinous 
kind, which later, as the development proceeds, assumes 
concrete forms as a ‘ numer loci,’ a daemon, an ‘ El,’ a Baal, 
or the like.” * It is this which lies behind mana, sacredness, 

1 Science, Religion and Reality (London, 1926), p. 72. 
* The Idea of the Holy (Oxford, 1928), pp. 125 f. 3 Op. cit. p. 130. 
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taboo, and worship, producing that attitude of mind which 
finds expression in the cry, “ How dreadful is this place! ” 
Thus, the concept of the eerie and awful passes into that 
of the “numen,” or divine power associated with an object 
or place. ‘ This is none other than the house of Elohim” 
(Gen. xxviii. 17). And just as “ savage religion is something 
not so much thought out as danced out, that in other words, 
it develops under conditions, psychological and sociological, 
which favour emotional or motor processes, whereas ideation 
remains relatively in abeyance,” ! so Jacob “ took the stone 
that he had put for his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it” (Gen. xxviii. 18), as an act of 
worship towards the indwelling divinity. 

In all ages, it would seem, the sense of wonder in the 
presence of the mysterious has been one of the primary 
impulses of religion, and it may well be that it played a 
prominent part in the earliest stages of spiritual apprehen- 
sion. According to Otto, “ all ostensible explanations of the 
origin of religion in terms of animism, magic or folk psycho- 
logy are doomed from the outset to wander astray and miss 
the real goal of their enquiry, unless they recognize this fact 
of our nature—primary, unique, and undesirable from any- 
thing else—to be the basic factor and the basic impulse under- 
lying the entire process of religious evolution.” * And this 
is more or less the view of Dr. Marett, since, as we have seen, 
he too thinks that the vague primitive emotion in which we 
may recognize “ the raw material of religion ” may be most 
nearly described by the word “ awe.” 

In this connexion it is important to remember that the 
elemental emotion for which the name “ awe” stands con- 
tains the elevating sense of greatness, or sublimity, and 
beneficence, which at a very early period in human history 
appears to have found expression in a conception of Deity 
to which attention was first directed by Andrew Lang in 
1898. Relying mainly on the evidence produced by A. W. 

1 Marett, op. cit. p. xxxi. * Otto, op. cit. p. 15. 
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Howitt from among the native tribes of South-east Australia, 
and upon the information collected by Mrs. Langloh Parker 
concerning the Euahlayi and associated Australian tribes, 
together with E. H. Man’s investigations among the 
Andamanese, he argued in favour of the existence of 
beneficent tribal High Gods as a characteristic feature 
of the beliefs of the most primitive people known to 
anthropology.' 

If this hypothesis could be maintained, the evolutionary 
assumptions of Tylor and Herbert Spencer, who explained 
Supreme Beings as the notion of spirit or ghost carried to the 
highest power, were no longer tenable. These All-Fathers 
clearly were not just glorified human souls or departmental 
spirits, since they are represented as having existed before 
death entered the world, and still exist in the sky, where they 
dwell in remote seclusion, usually disinterested in human 
affairs. Sometimes they are thought to have lived at one 
time on the earth, and to have had a share in creating the 
world, before they retired to their heavenly abode, whence 
they sent down “ everything the blackfellow has.” * 

Thus, for example, Atnatu, the Supreme Being of the Kait- 
ish tribe, is said to have ascended to the sky at a very remote 
period, even before the Alcheringa (or dream-time of long 
ago). He made himself and gave himself his name. His 
daughters he calls stars, but his sons he calls Atnatu, and 
expelled from heaven those of them who gave him no 
churinga, and did not perform the prescribed sacred cere- 
monies. In the sky he makes intichiuma (i.e. rites to secure 
the increase of the totem), eats everything, and rejoices in 
the noise of the bull-roarer. If the natives on earth fail to 
sound this sacred object at the initiation ceremonies, he 
hurls down spears on them and drags the boys and men 
up into the sky. The women, however, know nothing 


1 The Making of Religion (London, 1898). 
* Cf. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia (London, 1904), pp. 488 ff. Spencer and 
Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1904), pp. 488 ff. 


L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905). The Making of Religion, pp. 187 ff. 
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about Atnatu, and regard the bull-roarer as the voice of 
a being called Tumana.* 

It would certainly seem that the “ ghost theory ” of Herbert 
Spencer, or the “animistic theory” of Tylor breaks down when 
it encounters a self-existing Being like Atnatu, dwelling in 
the heavens, who is the father and benefactor of men, and the 
punisher of his disobedient children. He can hardly be 
explained as a glorified ghost of a dead man, or a nature 
spirit, having existed before death, and after living on the 
earth for a while made his home in the sky as “‘ a magnified 
non-natural man,” as Andrew Lang aptly described him,* 
watching over the conduct of men but taking little part in 
earthly affairs. 

This is even more apparent in the case of the All-Fathers 
among the South-east tribes of Australia, who have been so 
often described in recent years that only a passing reference 
to them is needed here, by way of illustration of the evidence 
upon which Lang based his revolutionary hypothesis. The 


most familiar of these High Gods is Daramulun of the Yuin | 


coastal tribes, who is said to have lived long ago on the earth 
with his mother, Ngalalbal, when the ground was bare and 
only animals, birds, and reptiles existed. He thereupon made 
trees to grow, and after Kaboka, the thrush, had caused a 
great flood to cover the country, no people were left with the 
exception of a few who had crawled out of the water on to 
Mount Dromedary. Then Daramulun went up into the sky, 
where he lives and watches the actions of men. He made the 
Kuringal, or initiation ceremonies, and the bull-roarer 
through which he makes his voice heard on earth. He gave 
the tribe its laws, which have been handed down from one 
generation to another from father to son, and it is he who 
provides the medicine-men with their magical powers. 
When a man dies Daramulun meets his spirit and takes care 
of it, the shadow-soul making its abode with him in the sky.* 


‘ Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. p. 498. 2 The Making of Religion, pp. 174 ff. 
* Howitt, pp. 494 ff. 
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Another well-known Australian All-Father is Baiame of 
the Kamilaroi tribe, who was first definitely described by Mr. 
James Manning about 1833, and is relevant to our present 
discussion inasmuch as he constitutes a “test case”’ in the 
purely native origin of these beliefs. Manning was the 
first Christian to work in the district, and apart from the 
theological terminology which he employed to describe the 
God and his son, his account of Baiame is in the main cor- 
roborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker. “I was told of Byamee 
in whispers,” she says, “ by a very old native, Yudtha 
Dullubah, said to have been already grey-haired when Sir 
Thomas Mitchell discovered the Narran in 1846. My 
informant said that he was instructed as to Byamee in his 
first ‘Boorah,’ or initiation. If he was early grey, say at 
thirty, in 1846, that takes his initiation back to 1830, when, as 
a matter of fact, we have contemporary evidence to the 
belief in Byamee, who is not of missionary importation, 
though after 1856 Christian ideas may, through Mr. Ridley’s 
book (Gurre Kamilaroi) have been attached to his name by 
educated Kamilaroi. But he was a worshipful being, re- 
vealed in the mysteries, long before missionaries came, as all 
my informants aver.” ? 

Baiame is to the Kamilaroi what the Alcheringa is to the 
Arunta. He lived in the “ Dream-time’”’ and changed birds 
and beasts into men and women, made other folk of clay or 
stone, taught them everything, and left laws for their guid- 
ance, then returned to the sky, whence he, and the two 
women who accompanied him, came, and where they still 
exist. He is the ultimate authority in matters of custom and 
belief, the phrase “‘ because Baiame says so,”’ corresponding 
in this district to the Arunta “ it was so in the Alcheringa.” 
He is “ the Father of All,”’ and his chief wife, Birrahgnooloo, 
is the Mother of All. These two primordial beings have a 
totem for each part of their bodies, so that all the totems can 
rightly claim to be descended from these tribal gods. 

1 Euahlayi Tribe, p. 5. 
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Mrs. Parker claims that on two occasions prayers were 
made to Baiame : (a) at the Bora ceremony; and (6) at the 
graveside of an initiated man.!' Dr. Marett has tried to show 
that this must have been due to missionary influence,* but, 
apart from the fact that the nearest mission station was a 
hundred miles away and was founded after she arrived in 
the district and had begun to collect her evidence, the prayer 
at the graveside is for the repose of the soul of the deceased. 
In view of the very definitely Protestant allegiances of Mr. 
Ridley, this particular petition is hardly likely to have pro- 
ceeded from his teaching. Moreover, while High Gods are 
not frequently addressed in prayer, there is now evidence 
that this is not an invariable rule.2 Therefore, the instances 
recorded in connexion with Baiame by Mrs. Parker ¢ may be 
genuinely primitive. 

Be this as it may, it is quite clear that Baiame was not 
a creation of the missionaries between 1830 and 1840. A 
few abortive attempts by stray missionaries were made to 
establish missions in the Wellington valley, it is true, between 
1823 and 1840, but it was not until George King arrived at 
Fremantle in 1840 that the first native children were bap- 
tized, and another thirteen years elapsed before an adult 
convert was received into the Church at Boonindie. In 
1846 two Spanish Benedictines established a monastery there, 
whence they proceeded the following year to work among the 
natives, about seventy miles to the north-east of Perth, at 
New Norcia (Murrin), and opened a native school in 1848. 
In 1855 Ridley published Gurre Kamilaroi. Therefore, prior 
to 1840 Christian influence was not felt in the district. 

The Australian aborigines, however, are by no means the 
only people in a very primitive state of culture who have 
revealed the All-Father belief. Intense investigation during 
the present century, carried out for the most part by reliable 


1 Euahlayi Tribe, pp. 8 f., 79 f. 
* Man, 1907, vii, pp. 2f., 114 f. 
* Cf. W. Schmidt, High Gods in North America (Oxford, 1933), pp. 81 ff. 


* Australian Legendary Tales (London, 1897), pp. 67 f. 
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observers, has brought to light confirmatory evidence from 
almost every similar community. Thus, for example, among 
the Shilluk of the White Nile, behind the figure of the 
deified ancestor Nyakang there stands the shadowy form of 
the High God Juok, and although his worship has been 
eclipsed by that of the divine king, and the ancestor cult, yet 
he remains the Creator and Supreme God.' Or, again, 
in South America, the Uitoto of Colombia, in addition to 
the deified ancestors, recognize as the Creator Nainema, 
He - who - is - appearance -only.”? In North America the 
Supreme Being is comprehended by the Dakota as Wakan 
Tanka, the Great Mystery, made up of four eternal essences 
to be regarded as one—the Chief God, the Great Spirit, the 
Executive, and the Creator.* 

It would seem, however, that “ primitive monotheism,” 
if this term may be applied to the recognition of tribal High 
Gods (who are after all only one of many supernatural 
beings of divine, or quasi divine rank), is a dual concept. 
On the one hand it is very intimately connected with those 
mortal divinities who began life as chiefs, popular heroes, 
and kings—such as Osiris, Tammuz, and Nyakang—and after 
death (which was often of a violent character) were deified 
and assigned creative fertility functions. These culture 
heroes often became associated with heavenly bodies (sun 
and moon) as well as with animals, and so, while they re- 
tained their intimate relations with the world and human 
affairs, their abode was in the sky. The true ethical, bene- 
ficent Supreme Deity, on the other hand, was independent 
of such accretions. He was no otiose divinity, a mere origina- 
tor or transformer, or life-giver; on the contrary, within the 
primitive limitations of such terms, he was ethical, immut- 
able, and “ eternal.” 

Now, it is this second type of High God that Pater Wilhelm 
Schmidt, the distinguished priest who occupies the Chair of 

Seligman, Cult of the Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the Shilluk (Khartoum, 1911). 


2K. T. Preuss, Rel. und Mythologie der Uitoto, i, 166 ff. 
* J. R. Walker, Anthrop. Papers of Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. xvi, pt. ii, pp. 78 ff., 152 ff. 
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Ethnology and Linguistics in the University of Vienna, has 
made his own peculiar study throughout a long and valuable 
life. Unlike Andrew Lang, Professor Schmidt has not been 
content to show the existence of All-Fathers among people in 
a primitive state of culture, and to demonstrate that they 
are not an echo of missionary teaching—although the massive 
and masterly volumes of his great work, Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee, are crammed with examples of these Gods collected 
from all over the primitive world. Nothing daunted, he has 
gone farther than this in his gallant attempt to destroy root 
and branch the evolutionary theory of the school of Tylor and 
Frazer, and to establish on a thoroughly scientific and his- 
torical basis his own contention. Indeed, it is the so-called 
“ historical ’? method which he has evolved to prove his hypo- 
thesis that in all probability will go down in the annals of 
anthropology as the most important aspect of his work, since 
the ethnological analysis of the material culture of the various 
groups in which All-Fathers occur is of permanent value 
independent of the theory it has been devised to support. 

What he is really out to maintain is that the idea of God, 
so far from being a product of development within an evolu- 
tionary process, is the original belief of the human race as a 
whole—in short, that it constitutes a primeval revelation to 
mankind. But it is just at this point that his evidence fails, 
as it inevitably must fail in the circumstances, inasmuch as 
there is no possible means of ascertaining scientifically the 
original beliefs of mankind about anything. The most that 
can be demonstrated by the so-called historical method, 
which Fr. Schmidt has been at such pains to establish, is a 
progressive series of horizons within existing cultures; and 
while there is nothing unreasonable in assuming that the 
most backward of these cultures, such as the Tasmanians, 
Australians, Pygmies, Fuegians, Salish, and Californian tribes, 
represent the nearest approach to primeval conditions, the 
fact remains that modern native races belong to the present 
and not to the remote past. 
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It is, in fact, only an evolutionary habit of thought that makes 
us construe different civilizations as stages in a progression 
of which our civilization is the apex, and the culture of such 
people as the Australian aborigines is the base. Actually the 
native races have a history behind them extending over much 
the same length of time as our own, and they can only be 
regarded as “ primitive ” in the sense that their long period 
of isolation has enabled them to retain many of their original 
customs and beliefs, which probably at one time they held in 
common with the rest of mankind, before the experience of 
the ages and contact with new ideas raised the more de- 
veloped people from a prehistoric state of culture. It may be 
that in matters of belief as in arts and crafts they have 
remained static throughout the ages, and therefore illustrate 
the ideas current at the threshold of human history. But 
even so, while the universal occurrence of High Gods among 
low races suggests a probability in favour of the concept 
being a part of the original substratum of religious conscious- 
ness, to interpret it in terms of a primeval revelation raises 
more problems for the theologian than it solves, and it is 
certainly to go beyond the legitimate limits of the anthropo- 
logical evidence. 

Leaving on one side the theological aspect of the problem, 
which is outside the range of our present discussion, while 
the attributes of All-Fathers lend some support on the surface 
to the theory of an early form of pure monotheism not alto- 
gether dissimilar to that set forth in the Old Testament, the 
issue is not as simple as it might appear at first sight. It is now 
a matter of common knowledge that the Hebrew Scriptures 
contain a considerable amount of primitive material blended 
with lofty ethical and monotheistic ideas, so that just as the 
anthropologist is able to find parallels in abundance to the 
thought and practice of rudimentary magico-religious cultus, 
the theologian equally can discover in other races a tradition 
similar to that in the sacred literature of Israel. In short, 
in the light of modern comparative methods, it is no longer 
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possible to maintain the former distinction between what 
used to be regarded as “ natural” and “revealed ”’ religion. 
This is not to deny the possibility of divine self-disclosure, 
but merely that of the imparting to man from without of 
ready-made religious doctrines as specially revealed truths 
vouchsafed to certain sections of the human race. The 
higher concepts of religion arise out of spiritual experience, 
and monotheism may reasonably be regarded as a psycholo- 
gical tendency rather than a stage in an evolutionary system. 
As such, however, it is not confined to any particular state of 
culture, but the form in which it is conceived is necessarily 
conditioned by the general thought and outlook of the 
cultural horizon. 

Thus, such concepts as eternity, omniscience, omnipotence, 
beneficence and morality have a very different significance 
for Pygmies or Australian aborigines than for Hebrew pro- 
phets or Aristotelian philosophers. It is true that the tribal 
All-Father is frequently regarded as existing before death 
came into the world, but it would be exceedingly difficult to 
demonstrate that the native mind had any concepion of time 
which admits of eternity as a corollary. All that is implied 
by immortality is survival beyond the grave, death according 
to primitive reasoning being a premature ending of life 
usually caused by the exercise of evil magic. But the notion 
of eternity does not enter into the belief. 

Again, when Daramulun is said to be able “ to go any- 
where or do anything,” ! this does not mean that he is omni- 
scient or omnipotent except in the very limited sense in 
which these attributes might be applied to the knowledge 
possessed by medicine-men and chiefs. Similarly, the 
functions of a Supreme Creator must be limited by the 
creative outlook of almost cultureless tribes for whom the 
problems of causation have little or no meaning. The 
primitive is essentially a practical person, who is quite content 
to take the world for granted, interpreting its history in 

* Howitt, op. cit. p. 543- 
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sociological rather than in philosophical terms.!' The All- 
Father is a Creator only in the sense that the Rain-Maker 
exercises creative powers. As regards the ethical factor, the 
High God is frequently merely concerned with ritual 
holiness, as in the case of Atnatu, who prescribes the tribal 
ceremonies and punishes the natives when they fail to per- 
form them properly. When conduct comes under his con- 
trol, he acts as the guardian of the sacredness and inviola- 
bility of tribal custom, and in this capacity he is the God of 
the Mysteries. 

High Gods of low races, therefore, are essentially magni- 
fied non-natural men, as Andrew Lang asserted, responsible 
for bringing into being the things which were not and could 
not be made by human ingenuity. They surpass man in 
power and wisdom very much as do the animals who are also 
assigned supernatural functions, regarded as guardian- 
spirits, and thought to share in a common life-principle 
with the tribes, or groups, with which they are in a mystic 
relation. True, they are usually more remote than these 
intimate totems, naguals, and kinsmen, because they are 
really glorified supernatural Head-men in the sky-worla, 
with such attributes as fatherhood and beneficent regard for 
the well-being of their children on earth. Beyond this they 
normally play a very inconspicuous part in the religious or 
practical life of the community. Sometimes they are the 
recipients of prayers and sacrifices, and preside over the 
ceremonial worship of the tribe, but probably they fulfil their 
distinctive function most completely when they exist in 
isolated and dignified seclusion. 

The All-Father belief seems to represent the purposive 
functioning of an inherent type of thought and emotion 
rather than the elaboration of a certain kind of knowledge 
concerning the universe.2_ Hence the recurrence of mono- 
theism in all states of culture and in every stage of religious 


1 Cf. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1922), p. 403. 
* Cf. P. Radin, Monotheism among Primitive Peoples (London, 1924), p- 67. 
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development. In the most rudimentary phase of spiritual 
apprehension it would appear that there arose the notion of 
a “transcendent Something, a real operative entity of a 
numinous kind.” The concept of mana and the belief in 
Supreme Beings constitute psychological tendencies, and the 
remote High God, as distinct from the deified ancestor or 
culture-hero, is apparently the climax of primitive religious 
thought and experience. Thus, although the savage has 
hardly any relations with him as a general rule, yet he at- 
taches to hima value superior to thatof all other supernatural 
beings, a value which may well accord with the divine in the 
highest sense. The High God stands alone, head and 
shoulders above such secondary figures as animistic spirits, 
totems, ghosts of the dead and ancestors. It is, in fact, his 
superiority that makes him unapproachable and remote and 
renders him liable to drop out of the picture altogether, or 
to pass into obscurity in the background. 

That this apprehension of the divine in the highest sense in 
which the human mind is capable of conceiving it in any 
given phase of its development, arose spontaneously is sug- 
gested by the fact that when man began to speculate about 
the universe he seems to have found a solution of his reason- 
ings in animism, totemism, and polytheism. Spiritual 
beings were multiplied, and in due course, as Tylor and 
Frazer have shown, they became individualized as gods; 
heroes were raised to divine rank as ancestral deities; and 
natural phenomena were brought into relation with the 
pantheon, as in the Vedic cult, where Varuna was the god 
of the open sky, Indra the deity of the upper air, and Usha 
the god of the dawn. But so far from polytheism passing 
into monotheism, the multiplication of departmental deities 
has tended to obscure the High God till he has degenerated 
into a bogy to frighten women and children, as among the 
Arunta in Central Australia, where he survives merely as 
a bull-roarer, unless, as in Ancient Egypt, he is amalgamated 
with the lesser divinities. 
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This universal monotheistic tendency is more fundamental 
than any final product of an evolutionary system, being an 
emotional evaluation of what Otto would describe as the 
**Mysterium Tremendum ” in the intuitive realization of a 
Power, awful and mysterious, as the ground of the visible 
order. In every community apparently there are always a 
few people to whom religion makes a ready appeal, but in the 
case of the majority it is only at certain times—at crises such 
as birth, marriage, death and harvest—that the religious 
emotions are aroused to any appreciable extent. To the 
intermittently and indifferently religious, ethical monothe- 
ism seldom makes an appeal, and therefore it is the lesser 
divinities, spirits, totems and ancestors that men of this type 
usually approach. The High God thus tends to become 
remote, and monotheism readily gives place to polytheism. 
This was the problem that the mono-Yahwist leaders were 
up against in pre-exilic Israel, where the highly developed 
polytheistic vegetation cultus of the local shrines (or “ high 
places *’) proved so much more attractive to the majority of 
the nation than the more ethical monotheistic worship of the 
God of Sinai.* 

The unique achievement in Judaism was the emergence in 
due course of a combination of objective worship with 
ethical ideals, both centring in the one God of Israel, Who 
came to be regarded at the end of the Exile as the one and 
only God of all the earth. This remarkable triumph of 
monotheism presupposes, if our hypothesis be correct, a 
series of deeply religious men who by virtue of their own 
spiritual experience were able not only to give utterance to 
monotheistic beliefs, but also to keep alive in a minority of 
the nation the Faith as they had conceived it, till at length 
virtually the whole community was transformed into a 
monotheistic people. 

Unlike the Greek philosophers, the Hebrew monotheists 

1 Cf. Radin, Journal of American Folk-lore, xxvii (1914), pp. 338 ff. Farnell, Cult of 
the Greek States (Oxford, 1896), i, p. 86. A. Van Gennep, Les Rites de passage (Paris, 1909). 

* Cf. My Old Testament in the Light of Anthropology (London, 1935), pp- 99 ff. 
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did not derive their ideas of God from observation and reflec- 
tion upon nature, since they held, in company with the rest of 
the nation, that supernatural beings intervened in natural 
events. But they saw behind all the phenomena of nature one 
creative and sustaining omniscient and omnipotent will— 
that of Yahweh, the righteous ruler of the universe, Who 
spoke in the thunder, controlled the earthquake, and smote 
His enemies. They were just ordinary men who made no 
pretence at scholarship like Plato and Aristotle. The only 
things that distinguished them from the rest of the com- 
munity were their religious experiences and spiritual insight 
(Amos vii. 14; Is. vi. 5 ff., xxii. 4 ff.). They merely claimed 
to “speak that they did know and testify that they had 
seen” and heard. In short, they were just the type of men 
to whom monotheism would make an overwhelming appeal, 
and call forth in them a realization of divine self-disclosure 
and a sense of vocation to a sacred cause in the community. 

It is along these lines, as it seems to us, that the problem 
of primitive monotheism should be approached. That High 
Gods exist among low races independent of missionary 
influences may now be regarded as beyond dispute. That 
they are the product of a certain type of thought and religious 
outlook seems to be highly probable. Certainly they are not 
the outcome of philosophical thinking, nor the triumph of 
the unifying principle over the disruptive, of abstract over 
concrete thought; still less are they the result of an elabora- 
tion of a particular kind of knowledge concerning the uni- 
verse. On the contrary, the evidence suggests that they are 
the expression of a special kind of religious experience and 
emotion recurring among both primitive and civilized people, 
but normally confined to certain individuals. Primitive 
states of culture do not appear to be unfavourable to this type 
of religious concept; and awe-inspiring phenomena, such as 
thunder, lightning, and storms—in fact, any external stimulus 
to the numinous calculated to call forth emotional spiritual 
experience—reacted in favour of the monotheistic tendency, 
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THE SURPLUS OF WOMEN AND 
THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE 


By IDA HIRSCHMANN 


HE decline in the birth-rate is one of the outstanding 
features of population statistics of most western 
European countries to-day. It began as far back as the 
end of the nineteenth century, when the fertility rate (number 
of children born per 1,000 women of fifteen to forty-five 
years) started to decline. It was not until the actuai num- 
ber of births decreased that this latter phenomenon aroused 
interest, and even at the present time it seems doubtful 
whether its true significance is realized. The decline in the 
birth-rate is an urgent problem and a vital question threaten- 
ing to lead to a rapid decline in population. It is important, 
therefore, to establish the underlying cause. Many 
theories have been put forward to explain it and many 
investigations have been carried out in various countries, 
but without definite success. In fact, the diverse lines of 
these investigations show clearly that the cause has not yet 
been found. 

The sex proportion (proportion of males to females) has 
not been thoroughly examined in this connexion. It has 
never been held to have a fundamental bearing on the 
declining birth-rate. The explanation of this neglect is 
mainly that, in most cases where the surplus of women has 
been dealt with, it has been taken for granted that it was due 
to the loss of men during the War. Accordingly, the excess 
of women has been looked upon as a temporary state of 
affairs. The excess of women rose in Germany after the 
War from 800,000 in 1913 to 2,000,000, that is an increase of 
250 per cent. The fact, however, that there was a surplus 
before shows that the excess of women cannot be attributed 

For further discussion see: “ Frauenueberschuss und Geburtenrueckgang ” 
Hiwerth-Franken, Paul Hartung Verlag, Hamburg, 1934. 
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to the War alone. The cause of the altered sex proportion, 
therefore, must of necessity be sought elsewhere. 

The first part of our investigation will be to show that a 
new method of calculation must be adopted in order to 
arrive at the true dimension of the surplus. If we separate 
the reproducing classes from the total population, the surplus 
of women turns out to be considerably higher than was 
hitherto supposed. Its origin can be traced back many 
decades and it can be shown that a surplus of women 
necessarily develops in a population which, over a period 
of time, has steadily increased its number of births. 

In the second half of this paper the effects of such a surplus 
of women upon sociological conditions will be considered. 
Their operation can be traced in many directions leading 
increasingly to a restriction of large families and ultimately 
even to a limitation of small families. 


I 

It is the more surprising to find the study of this subject 
neglected, as the change in the sex proportion constitutes 
one of the three outstanding features of population at the 
present time. The other two cardinal features are the change 
in the proportion of ages and the decline in the birth-rate. All three 
are closely interconnected and it appears necessary, before 
entering upon the discussion of our present subject, to 
comment briefly upon the change in ages. The course of a 
population, with either a steady or a growing number of 
births, can be graphically represented as a pyramid, the 
newly-born forming the broad base on which the subsequent 
ages rest. The number of each age is reduced by those who 
die, and the diagram tapers towards the top which represents 
old age until, at the apex, all ages have died. This pyramid 
has become altered owing to the smaller number of children 
—the base has been shrinking for many years, whilst the 
central portion, representing the middle ages or working 
population, has become relatively broader to denote the 
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years with a higher number of births from which this stratum 
is derived. This change also affects the higher age levels 
consequent upon the higher number of births in previous 
years. Thus the pyramid has changed into a form often 
referred to as “‘ onion-shaped,” and it will eventually develop 
into a reversed pyramid indicative of an ageing population. 
This altered proportion in ages has a bearing on the number 
of births, inasmuch as the proportionately large parent 
generation of to-day produces sufficient children to mask the 
true decline. Once the parent generation of years with a 
high number of births is replaced by the recently born, the 
rapidity of the decline will cause it to become evident. 
Only by correlating the change in the proportion of the ages 
with the fertility rate can the absolute decline be gauged. 
The decline in the number of births will be referred to in 
some detail below. 

Since statistics were first available it has been known that 
in the majority of countries the number of living men and 
women has not been equal. The following table, which 
illustrates this fact, gives the proportion of women to each 
1,000 men at different periods in various countries: 


TasBLe 1 
Country Year. | Women.| Year. | Women.| Year. | Women.| Year. | Women. 
Germany 1890 | 1,040 | 1900 | 1,032 | Ig10 | I, 1925 | 1,067 
Austria 1890 | 1,044 | 1 1,035 | — 
Russia tBo7 1,011 1926 | 1,070 
Bulgaria I 5 1898 9 1910 1920 | 1,002 
Italy 1881 | 1,037 | 1921 | 1,029 
Spain 188 1,040 | 1900 1,082 - 
Switzerland t 1,056 | 1 1,035 | Ig10 | 1,034 | 1920 | 1,07 
France 1886 | 1,007 1806 1,022 | git | 1,035 | 1921 | I,! 
I 1,005 | 1 1,01 1910 | 1,017 | 1920 | 1,032 
Netherlands 1,024 1,021 | 1920 | 1,013 
Denmark 1890 | 1,051 | 1901 | 1,052 | 1911 | 1,061 | 1921 | 1,055 
Sweden . 1890 | 1,065 | 1 1,049 | 1910 | 1,046 | 1920 | 1,037 
Norway | or | nos | = | = 
and 89 ,060 068 
1891 | 1 | | 1 | 
U.S.A. 1890 953 1910 "943 1920 
British India 1891 1901 63 — 
Japan 1891 18098 | 9@3/ — | — | — | — 
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These figures show that only in 1881 in Italy, in 1886 in 
France, in 1890 in Belgium, and 1920 in Bulgaria did the 
numbers approximate to parity. The effect of the War in 
those countries which were involved is apparent. Yet 
Switzerland, although not participating in the War, reveals 
an increase in. the proportion of women from 1,034 in 1910 
to 1,074 in 1920 per 1,000 men. Since an excess of women 
is found in all western European countries before the War, 
it seems justifiable to dismiss the War as the only explanation 
of an increase in the female proportion. 

It is interesting to note that those countries with an excess 
of men appear to be those which possess a large immigration 
figure, whilst the countries with an excess of women are, for 
the most part, countries with a large emigration. Since the 
male population emigrates to a larger extent than does the 
female, it has been argued that migration may be the cause 
of the surplus of women. This conclusion, however, is 
incorrect—the migration figures do not run parallel, either 
in time or in dimension, with the increasing surplus of women. 
This subject is too far-reaching to be discussed in any detail 
here, but it can be pointed out, as an example, that some 
North American countries which stand out as immigration 
countries, showed, in the last century, an excess of women 
and not of men. Migration, therefore, can be discarded as 
the sole explanation for the surplus of women, though 
undoubtedly it has influenced the proportion of sexes to a 
slight degree. 

It is known that there is another factor affecting sex 
proportion, namely, the differential mortality of the sexes. 
The mortality of males of all ages is higher than that of 
females. The difference is so great that the constant pro- 
portion of 105-6 males to 100 females in the newly-born 
disappears at the age of about twenty,’ when parity in the 
number of men and women is established. The higher male 
mortality which persists at all subsequent ages results in a 

1 According to German data. 
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proportionate increase in the number of women in the total 
population. Furthermore, the general fall in the mortality 
rate which characterizes modern civilized countries affects the 
sexes unequally, the fall being more pronounced in the female 
population. Thus, these differential rates of mortality have 
led to an excess of women. This excess will, to some extent, 
be offset if during the same time the birth-rate increases. 
The preponderance of males in the newly-born and early 
ages will retard, though it will not counterbalance, the 
development of a surplus of women. 

We have so far considered the sex proportion in the total 
population only. Since the object of this research is to trace 
the relation between sex proportion and birth-rate, a closer 
examination of the fertile ages is indicated. In the total 
population, sex proportion is, to a large extent, influenced 
by the young and old generations which are not of import- 
ance in reproduction. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the proportion of sexes in the fertile ages only, excluding 
the young and the old generations, and to follow up this 
proportion over a period of several decades. It is not 
sufficient to follow the usual course, which consists of com- 
paring corresponding ages of males and females, because not 
only do marriages take place between people of substantial 
difference in age, but relationships between the sexes form 
irrespective of age difference. 

The reproductive age of women is usually defined as being 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five. Although fifteen 
years appears young, it will also be agreed that the upper 
limit of forty-five is low and on this basis the figures are, 
as a rule, accepted. It is more difficult to define the repro- 
ductive age for men. Since most authorities assume twenty 
to sixty, these ages are accepted for the present investigation. 
It must be emphasized that we are not so much concerned 

1 At all ages the fall in the mortality rate is more marked in the female population 
with the exception of the ages of ten years. From 1871-72 to 1881-0, for example, 
the fall in the female mortality for the ages of forty and fifty years was twice that of 
males. (Figures for Germany.) 
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with the absolute figure but with the relative figure of 
males to females. This relative figure, traced over a period, 
will show the shifting that takes place in the reproductive 
ages. The exact delimitation of these ages, therefore, is 
not of importance so long as it is agreed that women 
enter the child-bearing age a few years earlier than men. 
The issue is to establish the change in this relative factor in 
populations with rising and with falling numbers of births 
respectively. 

In the fertile ages the proportion of men must be greater 
than that of women since, according to our definition, three 
decades of women compare with four decades of men. 
Thus, if the ages of twenty to forty-five actually held an 
equal number of men and women, the relative proportion 
would depend on the difference between the numbers of 
women between fifteen and twenty and of men between 
forty-five and sixty. Although the number of persons of 
each age between fifteen and twenty is greater than that of 
each age between forty-five and sixty, the difference at each 
age is not great enough to outweigh the threefold longer 
period of men. Normally, therefore, the number of men 
does, in fact, exceed the number of women in the fertile ages. 
This statement is born out by the figures of Germany for 
1925: of 62-4 million people 30-2 million were male and 32-2 
million female; in the fertile ages 16-15 million were men and 
16-10 million were women. This works out as 997 women to 
1,000 men in the fertile ages. Although two million men were 
lost in the War, resulting in a heavy surplus of women, the 
number of women in the reproductive ages did not even then 
reach the number ofmen. This proves that the proportion of 
women in a population, unaffected by wars and extensive 
growth, must be far below the proportion of 997 women to 1,000 


men in the fertile ages. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to obtain reliable figures 


which show the exact development of sex disproportion. 
All countries, since the time statistics are available, were 
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already so abnormally affected by wars, migration, or long 
periods of growth, that the figures do not allow of any 
conclusion as to the sex proportion in a population unaffected 
by these changes. But such a population and its sex pro- 
portion can be calculated. A population theoretically con- 
stant in its mortality rates and number of births is termed a 
“stationary” population. If such a stationary population 
were calculated from the mortality tables of Germany of 
1924-26 and based on the actual number of children born 
in 1924 (1,160,000), the number of men and women destined 
to reach the reproductive agescan be assessed.1 The sex 
proportion thus obtained shows for the fertile ages 777 women 
to 1,000 men. It can, accordingly, be concluded that in the 
fertile ages a proportion of women higher than that of 777 
to 1,000 men must be adjudged as a relative surplus of women. 

Above, the actual figures in the German population were 
shown as 997 women to 1,000 men. How can these ratios 
be explained in view of the fact that in a stationary popu- 
lation the ratio proportions are 777 women to 1,000 men? 
What accounts for the discrepancy ? Although the surplus : 
of women has been exaggerated in 1919 by the male War 
mortality, we have to find an additional reason in the 
disturbance of the sex ratios which occurs in a population 
with increasing number of births. If for the uniform 
number of births of a stationary population are substituted 
steadily increasing numbers of births by which the number of 
children increases from year to year at the same percentage,* 
the following changes occur. Although the number of 
births is higher from year to year, it is not until after fifteen 
years that the sex proportion will change. At this time the 
first females of a year with an increased number of births 
enter the child-bearing age. They increase the female 
proportion for the next five years, so that the ratio during 

* If based on mortality tables from previous years the proportion of women would 
work out to be greater. The fact, however, remains that the actual sex ratio is higher 
than any ratio which may be calculated from other mortality tables. 

2 In geometric progression. 
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this five-years’ period is unilaterally shifted in favour of the 
women, because more and more women enter the fertile 
ages than pass or die out of it. At the end of these five years, 
for the first time more men—according to our definition 
placing the commencement of the fertile age at twenty— 
enter the reproductive ages. While the actual number of 
men in these ages now increases, the women who have 
entered this period in larger numbers for five years previously 
continue to increase in a still higher number than men, because 
together with the men at twenty, women enter at fifteen. 
They are more numerous because they originate from later 
years with a still higher number of births—according to our 
assumption of a steadily increasing number of births. 
Therefore, relatively more and more women enter into the 
fertile ages. This gradual increase continues until the last 
age groups of the population with a steady number of births 
have passed beyond the fertile period. 

The dimension of this relative surplus of women in the 
reproductive ages turns out to be considerably greater than 
the surplus of women in the total population. In the total 
population the development of the surplus of women is 
counteracted and counter-balanced by the preponderance of 
males over females in the newly-born and young generations 
which masks the effect of the lower female mortality. Since 
the preponderance of the young male classes is gradually 
neutralized at the age of twenty owing to the differential 
mortality, the surplus of women in the fertile ages reveals 
the real extent of this surplus. Herein lies the reason for 
the fact that an estimate of the surplus in the total popula- 
tion fails to reveal the importance of the change in the 
sex proportion. With an increasing number of births a surplus 
of women develops which increases much more rapidly and to 
much greater dimensions within the fertile ages than in the total 

The rise of the relative surplus of women in Germany is, 
therefore, consequent upon the enormous increase in 
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population in the nineteenth century. Germany had a 
population of : 


24°8 million in 1816 
35°4 ” ” 1850 


408 ,, 4, 1870 
56-4 ” 1900 
64°9 ” 1910 


The nineteenth century has been a period of similar inten- 
sive growth in other countries. The population of Great 
Britain was: 


27°0 million in 1841 
38-1 ” 1891 
44°9 » 


The sex ratio in the fertile ages shows the same shift in favour 
of the female population: in 1931, 931 women corresponded 
to 1,000 men. ; 

The reverse development is to be expected in a population 
with a steadily decreasing number of births. An existing surplus 
of women must gradually diminish and a relative surplus of 
men ultimately supervene. 

The exact figures of the change in sex proportion in such 
a population are available. The Statistische Reichsamt, 
Berlin, has published a forecast of the future population of 
Germany which is based on the fact that the birth-rate 
which has been declining since the end of last century would 
further decline by 25 per cent. up to 1955 and after that 
remain steady. We have calculated the number of men and 
women in the defined ages for these years and have estab- 
lished the sex proportion for the future. The following 
Table 2 shows the sex proportion in the total population and 
for the reproductive ages. The numbers of births are added 
to give an account of their decrease. 
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Taste 2.—Tue Proportion or Sexes or THe Future German Popucation 


Women per 1,000 Men. 
_ Number of Live 
Year. j . Births in Thou- 
In the Fertile _ In the Total sands. 
Ages. } Population. | 
1925 7 | | 
1930 1,060 
1935 | $053) 1173 
1940 889 1,049 1,0 
1945 8 1,044 | 7 ‘ 
9935 
1960 697 1,030 817 
1965 731 1,024 773 
1970 724 1,017 I 
1975 7 1,012 bs 
1 55 1,007 629 
1990 692 1,004 561 
2000 699 1,003 | _ 
i 


This table of the future population of Germany bears ‘out 
our assertions that the decrease in the surplus of women is much 
more rapid and extensive in the fertile ages than in the total population. 
It is brought about by the decreasing number of children. 

From a forecast of the population of Great Britain we have 
in the same way calculated the sex ratio for the fertile ages 


(Table 3). 
Taste 3.—TxHe Proportion or Sexes ror THE Future Poputation or Great 
Brrrain 
Women per rooo Men. 

be In the Fertile Ages, | 1 the Total Popula- 
tion. 

1941 1,087 

1946 837 1, 

195! 791 1,087 

1 74° 1, 


1 This forecast is based upon the actual and not upon a stationary population. It thus 
includes the disturbances of former periods. Herein lies the explanation of the slight 
increase in the female proportion in the years 1965, 1975, 1990, and 2000. Further, the 
calculations are based upon the arbitrary assumption that the birth rate declines by 25 
per cent. up to 1955 and then remains steady. 
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A comparison between the figures of the future sex pro- 
portion in Great Britain and Germany thus reveals a 
remarkable similarity in the trend of the development of 
the two countries. The surplus of women decreases in the 
fertile ages in Great Britain from 931 in 1931, to 740 in 1956; 
in Germany from 963 in 1930, to 736 in 1955.2. The figures 
for Great Britain exhibit even more strikingly than those for 
Germany that the profound change in sex ratio, as manifested 
in the fertile ages, is not revealed in the figures for the total 
population. 


II 

We believe that the significance of the relative surplus of 
women has hitherto been underrated because its dimensions 
have not been appreciated. We have shown that it consti- 
tutes one of the most important phenomena of a modern 
Western population. In this article we are concerned 
specially with a statistical evaluation of the data. We may, 
however, safely conclude that a change which so profoundly 
affects the community must necessarily carry with it large 
sociological implications. It is interesting to speculate on 
the part which this hitherto unsuspected phenomenon has 
played in the creation of the changed position of women in 
the modern world, more especially in her relation to the 
family, and on the extent to which this change has con- 
tributed to the lowering of the birth-rate. 

The decline in the number of births has been brought about 
by an average decrease in family size. In Germany, for 
example, the average number of legitimate children per 
family, which at the end of the last century was 4:4, fell to 
3°9 in the first decade of this century, to 2-2 in the second 
decade, and during the years 1926-28 had fallen to 2-0. 
There is some evidence to prove that this decline has left 
the number of first-born children largely unaffected and has 

1 The figures for Great Britain were calculated from figures kindly supplied by Dr. 
Grace G. Leybourne, author of “ The Future Population of Great Britain,” in the 
Sociological Review, April 1934. 
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been determined by a reduction in the second and subsequent 
children. The statistics compiled for Saxony for the years 
1900-26 (Table 4) are of special interest in this connexion. 


Taste 4.—Tue Fertmrry or Marriep Women in Saxony 


Number of Legitimate Births. 
Order of Births. 

1901-02 191I-12 1924-26. 
First Child . ‘ ‘ 26,597 26,060 26,377 
Second - 26,102 22,477 20,659 

Third ,, 21,054 16,390 10, 
Fourth ,, ‘ 16,454 11,678 +495 
Fifth ,, and subseq. 48,711 31,908 277 
Total - | 198,918 | 108,513 71,840 


These show that whilst there has been a decline of nearly 
50 per cent. in the total births, the number of first-born 
children has remained practically unchanged. The second 
children are reduced, but the maximum reduction has 
affected the third and subsequent offsprings; the third 
children have been reduced by more than half, the fourth 
by two-thirds, and the fifth and subsequent children by 
five-sixths of the original number. 

The factors responsible for the declining birth-rate 
have been the topic of considerable discussion and are still, 
to a large extent, obscure. The data to which we have just 
alluded support the view that one of the basic causes has been 
an intentional restriction in the family size. That we are 
dealing with circumstances which apply particularly to wed- 
lock is demonstrated by the fact that the illegitimate births 
have participated in the decline to a smaller extent; during 
the first two decades of this century their decrease was 
almost negligible, so that the percentage of illegitimate 
births over all births has steadily risen. In Great Britain, 
in consequence of the great reduction in legitimate births 
without a corresponding reduction in illegitimate births, the 
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percentage increased from 3°95 in 1901-05 to 6-26 in 1918. 
The same development has taken place in Germany. 

The agencies which have to be postulated to explain an 
intentional restriction of the family are, in the first place, 
contraception and, in the second place, wilful abortion. We 
do not intend in this place to enter into these matters in 
detail, but we would represent that there has been a tendency 
to exaggerate the influence of modern contraception with the 
result that the part played by wilful interruption has been to a 
corresponding extent neglected. One of the most important 
arguments against the common view which attributes the 
major influence to modern contraception is the fact that 
France, during the last century, introduced its two-child 
system without its aid. Further, the facts regarding illegiti- 
macy during the period of birth decline also possess some 
relevance in this connexion. One of the most striking pieces 
of evidence in respect of the réle of abortion is its well- 
established prevalence in modern communities, and _ its 
increasing spread. In some countries, such as Germany, if 
we can believe the statistical data which have been adduced 
in this connexion, the rate of the decline in the birth-rate is 
in a great measure explained by the degree in which the 
practice of criminal interference with pregnancy has spread. 

The circumstances that determine the impulse to restric- 
tion in the size of the family have usually been regarded as 
largely economic in nature. They have been, on the one 
hand, attributed to the rising of the standard of living during 
recent decades with a resulting readjustment of the needs in 
regard to housing, education, luxury, etc. This view draws 
support from the fact that the reduction of the birth-rate has 
affected in the main the higher social classes, amongst whom 
the economic standards of living have undergone great 
change. On the other hand, it is sometimes contended that 
the limitation in the family is the result of economic depres- 
sion. The general history of the birth-rate at different 
epochs and in different countries does not go to support 
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either view, nor does the declining birth-rate show, at our 
time, a parallelism with economic conditions. Over a 
period of three decades, and despite marked fluctuations 
in economic conditions, the birth-rate has been steadily 
decreasing in all western European countries. Small changes 
occur, but the general trend remains unaffected. 

If we are correct in our viewpoint, which recognizes the 
existence of a gradually increasing rise in the proportion of 
the fertile women in the community, we are brought face to 
face with a circumstance that may have to be considered 
in this connexion. There can be no doubt that during the 
last decades the position of women, from the economic 
and social standpoints, has become gradually altered. It is 
true that much of this change is attributable to the spread of 
education, to the rise in the standards of living, and to the 
associated emancipation of woman and a removal of the 
restrictions which characterized her life in past ages. 

We would submit that the increasing accumulation of 
superfluous women, to which our investigations have 
pointed, must in itself be regarded as exerting a direct 
influence accentuating the tendencies springing from other 
causes. Modern evolution may be regarded as having, in a 
sense, resulted in the creation of two groups of women whose 
ultimate outlook is mutually different. On the one side 
there is the single woman, the circumstances of whose life 
urge towards independence and to a greater participation 
in the active affairs of the world, social, economic, industrial 
and political. On the other side there is the married woman 
whose family responsibilities tend towards her ambit of 
thought and interest being circumscribed within the limits 
of the family. It is impossible to believe that two such 
different groups should continue to exist side by side without 
influencing each other. We cannot but recognize that the 
impulses urging the single woman to open up new avenues 
for herself take their origin, to a considerable degree, in the 
diminished prospects of marriage to which women are 
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exposed in modern life. Further, it is obvious that, if our 
views are correct, the continual additions to the fertile ages 
which occurred during recent decades must have exaggerated 
and, in some degree, actually originated, this female impasse. 

We may, further, safely conclude that these influences 
cannot have left the position of woman in relation to the 
family entirely unchanged. There can be little doubt that a 
growing preoccupation with the active affairs of the world 
has tended to diminish the economic dependence of women 
on the marriage state, and in this way has tended to a 
restriction in marriage itself, to a rise in marriage age, and to 
a corresponding decrease in the number of births. 

Of greater moment, however, in all probability, has been 
the direct influence which the spinster, in her new mode of 
living, has brought to bear on the life of the married woman. 
By opening new vistas for woman’s life and work she has in a 
direct manner tended to attract her married sister towards a 
preoccupation with aspects and modes incompatible with a 
large family and hostile even to the family itself. Amongst 
the factors inherent in the economic and social pressure that 
have made for an intentional limitation of the family the 
direct example of the large group of “ superfluous spinsters ” 
cannot but find a place. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF LEISURE 


LEISURE: A SUBURBAN STUDY. By George A. Lundberg. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1934. $3.00. 

THE BLEAK AGE. By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. Longmans, 
London, 1934. 35. 6d. 

THE MACHINE AND THE WORKER. By A. Barratt Brown. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, London, 1934. 45. 6d. 

The Bleak Age, a revision of parts of The Age of the Chartists which have 
some relevance to contemporary problems of leisure, provides a sketch 
for a historical background to the other two books. Mr. Barratt Brown 
in his book includes two chapters on leisure as part of his treatment of the 
social fringes of industrial psychology. His book is an outline of industrial 
psychology intended for W.E.A. and other adult students, but it gains 
wider interest from Mr. Barratt Brown’s inclusion of his conversations 
and correspondence with workers who have attended Ruskin College, 
Oxford, and others of similar spirit in whom “ the growth of discontent ” 
(which forms the theme of The Bleak Age) has found recent expression. 
The Chartists’ discontent was with a system “‘ that condemned the mass 
of the poor to a life without leisure or grace, without enjoyment or 
education ” and made it true to say that “ the workman’s life was eating, 
drinking, working, and sleeping.’’ It is the modern developments of 
the leisure and grace which the Chartists struggled for that provide the 
material of Mr. Lundberg’s book; in Westchester County, the prosperous 
suburban area near New York, he and his co-workers have studied a 
mode of life whose leisure possibilities would certainly have seemed 
Utopian to the Chartists. It is perhaps still a disillusionment, though it 
has come on us gradually, to find that a book on the subject to-day is 
nevertheless not a pean, but the study of a problem. 

As a collection of facts about what people actually do in their spare 
time Leisure is unsurpassed in thoroughness. Apart from smaller ques- 
tionnaires and verbal inquiries, over two thousand people were induced 
to keep (usually for afew days) diaries of the whole of their leisure activi- 
ties; and, in addition, extensive use was made of the existing records of 
organizations concerned with leisure. Mr. Lundberg, however, sees 
clearly that to be of much significance at the present time a study of 
leisure must necessarily commit itself to evaluating leisure pursuits as 
well as gathering information about them, and it is here that the book 
must seem less satisfactory. In the first place, although the supreme 
importance of qualitative differences in recreation is recognized, no 
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attempt is made to take account of them in presenting the data. For 
example, in tables of the distribution of leisure the category “ public 
entertainment” is made to include all “ attendance as a spectator at sports, 
movies, theatres, concerts, fashion shows, lectures, museums, amusement 
parks, etc.”” The failure here to distinguish between, say, amusement 
parks and museums or between concerts and fashion shows must either be 
attributed to lack of conviction in the standards postulated elsewhere or al- 
ternatively put down asaserious flaw in the technique of presenting the data. 

Compared with Middletown (which has evidently been an influence) 
Leisure seems to lack any real pressure behind its value judgments, in 
spite of their being much more explicit. Instead of emerging convinc- 
ingly from the material of the study they seem more like opinions imposed 
upon it. In his vigorous condemnation of the formal and academic in 
adult education, for instance, Mr. Lundberg fails entirely to see that 
formalism is almost the last (though of course misconceived) bulwark 
against popularization in the worst sense; his very inadequate reference 
to Flexner suggests how little he realizes the difficulty and importance of 
maintaining any sort of discipline in this field of education. In this and 
too many other instances the book tends to shore up, in spite of its out- 
spoken manner, the views of the well-intentioned but uncritical people 
who think that progress is an advance along the line of least resistance. 
Of the architecture, for instance, Mr. Lundberg writes, “ the dominant 
note in the county is tasteful modern dwellings chiefly of English design, 
well-proportioned, conservative, and attractive. . . . To these superior 
qualities in housing must be added the magnificent parkways and 
quaint stone bridges. . . .” And of the cinema he writes, “ Before the 
movie developed, high-grade drama by the best artists was within reach 
of only a negligible percentage of the population; to-day it is available 
practically to everyone.”” The objection to these implied judgments is 
not so much that we may personally disagree with them, but rather that 
much less complacent views could with equal validity have been derived 
from the facts. Leisure is certainly in advance of the standards of the 
commercial Press, but the advance guard it speaks for is large and solid, 
and seldom or never moves forward to a critical judgment on the strength 
of fundamental principles. 

Leisure is a book of considerable significance, however, as indicating 
what opinions may now be included even in a conservative treatment of 
contemporary topics. Mr. Lundberg sees the implications of unemploy- 
ment for our lingering notion of the righteousness of work (a notion whose 
effects in the earlier period are dealt with fully by the Hammonds); 
he sees something of the insufficiency of education as that is commonly 
conceived of nowadays; he is incisively critical of the Churches’ muddled 
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position in relation to leisure; and he realizes in theory at least that 
satisfactory living must be based on values which are intimately asso- 
ciated with the arts. On this last point, however, his position is weakened 
by a rather indiscriminate respect for widespread attempts to produce 
art, and a comparative failure to realize the value of adequate response 
to the arts and the practised effort which that requires. 

The vagueness of Mr. Lundberg’s idea of what a response to art means 
in reality can be seen in the two unreconciled if not irreconcilable con- 
ceptions of art which he puts forward. First we read that the arts 
“‘ afford that release, escape, and relaxation which is the essence of 
leisure,” and then we are told (in a quotation from Dewey) of the 
biological importance of art as a means by which our old habits “ are 
adapted to a more completely integrated world so that they themselves 
achieve a new integration.” Apparently one achieves a biological 
advance through “ escape and relaxation.” The failure to realize what 
an effortful activity response to the arts may be leads Mr. Lundberg to 
overlook the need for relaxation as something distinct from the desire to 
develop through art, and is probably responsible for the capaciousness of 
his category of “‘ public entertainment.” 

This confusion seems ultimately to derive from the attempt to distin- 
guish merely between “ work ”’ consciously forced on the individual by 
the social and economic order and “ leisure ”’ consisting in activities for 
which he himself provides the original incentive. This in practice 
amounts to the old economic distinction, a distinction which constantly 
breaks down, as Mr. Lundberg himself recognizes when he writes, 
“‘ The path to a business deal may be smoothed on the golf links and the 
social aspirations of a middle-class housewife frustrated or advanced in a 
suburban literary club. This reflects the extent to which economic 
interests and prestige have permeated our leisure.”” And though he 
believes that these overlappings are not sufficient to invalidate the dis- 
tinction it is evident that a great deal of his data goes to stress just this 
confusion of motives behind many leisure pursuits. In particular he 
shows the competitiveness and the sense of obligation which mark so 
many of the pursuits of the well-to-do married women: “ Suburban house- 
wives are conspicuously of the leisure class. They are also the most 
ready to assure the investigator that they have ‘ no leisure at all.’ It is 
clear that . . . the leisure of such groups as housewives is frequently 
occupied with more or less obligatory activities which no longer yield 
the peculiar satisfactions which we associate with leisure pursuits.” 
This being admittedly so it would seem advisable to abandon a primarily 
economic criterion which merely perpetuates the muddled popular 
distinction of “‘ work ” and leisure. Psychologically it is more important 
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to distinguish among various kinds of activities according first to the 
degree of effort they require and secondly to the degree of directness or 
immediacy in the satisfactions they offer. Not that these criteria would 
give “ absolute ’’ distinctions, but they would at least avoid some rather 
serious confusions. 

On the whole, therefore, one feels that Leisure constitutes an unfortun- 
ately weak argument for the necessity of explicit evaluation in studies of 
contemporary activities. But this weakness should be taken as indicating 
the need for more work with similar aims, rather than suggesting the 
relinquishment of the aims. 

Certainly the detailed analysis of modern leisure which this book 
provides enables one to see in much more accurate perspective the 
slighter contributions of The Bleak Age and The Machine and the Worker. 
Mr. Barratt Brown thinks almost solely of workers whose daily occupation 
offers little more than the remote and delayed satisfaction of earning a 
living. For him the most important part of leisure therefore consists in 
effortful activities which give other and more direct satisfactions; it is to 
adult education, to efforts of creation in the arts, and to hobbies that he 
looks most hopefully. Relaxation as such he tends to neglect, and one 
suspects that it will in practice be smuggled in among the serious activities. 
The Hammonds also consider the struggle for popular education a 
significant aspect of the movement towards leisure, but they lay rather 
more stress than Mr. Barratt Brown does on the need for relaxation as 
well, the need for theatres, recreation grounds and parks, for alternatives 
to the public-house, which will still fulfil some of its functions as an 
institution for relaxation. Taken together the three books bear witness 
not only to the vast importance of leisure, but also to the growing need 
for understanding its various aspects in more detail instead of being 
content merely to contrast it, as a unitary part of life, with “‘ work.” 

Denys W. HarpInc. 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO THE WORLD’S NEEDS. By 
Julius F. Hecker. Chapman and Hall, 1935. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. Hecker’s latest volume, in which he continues the dialogue form of 
Moscow Dialogues, should meet a real need. The discussions in this book 
are conducted between, on the one hand, an Anglican canon of modernist 
tendencies, a liberal economist, a nationalist inclined to Fascism, a 
Douglasite, an elderly trade union M.P., a revolutionary Socialist, and a 
Quaker; and, on the other hand, one Socratov, an exponent of Com- 
munist views on all the many topics raised. The members of the English 
group have been well cast to represent a fair sample of the leading 
strains of contemporary thought in our own country on economic and 
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social problems. Naturally, their speeches in every case follow some- 
what stereotyped lines; but that is an inevitable consequence of the 
dialogue method, when applied to matter of the kind which this book 
contains: the fact that the speakers are necessarily only puppets is a 
small disadvantage in comparison with the usefulness of the method for 
popular exposition. 

The discussions range over a wide field, including monetary problems 
and theories, technocracy, the “‘ New Deal,” the principles and possi- 
bilities of State planning in a capitalist society, the prospects of inter- 
national peace and Soviet foreign policy, the Five-Year Pians, the cul- 
tural significance of the Communist revolution, the nature of incentives 
in the Soviet society and, finally, the probable future relations of the 
bourgeois and the Communist world with each other. In every case the 
discussion leads up to an analysis by Socratov of the subject under review, 
in which the author aims at giving, as accurately as possible, the official 
Communist view. 

The usefulness of the book will be greatest in the hands of those who 
are unacquainted with the outlines of Communist philosophy, and are 
prepared at least to listen to what its advocates have to say. In view of 
the immense influence of this philosophy, not to mention the practical 
achievements of the Soviet régime, there must be a not inconsiderable 
public in this state of mind; and there certainly ought to be a much 
larger one than there is. For such folk Dr. Hecker’s book should be a 
real godsend. It is temperately written ; and the skill and fairness with 
which the author portrays the various shades of opinion represented by 
his characters is a remarkable testimony both to his grasp of English 
thought and to his ability to enter into states of mind with which he can 
certainly have no sympathy. If the book does not make the same 
demands as did its predecessor on the reader’s intellectual equipment, it 
may none the less be just as valuable in another sphere. 

Of course there will be readers who find the very readiness of the 
Communist answer to every one of the world’s needs a little unconvincing. 
Indeed, one puts the book down with a sense that Communism is un- 
doubtedly one of the great religions of the world. To be sure, it is the 
first widely-held religion which has attempted to dispense with any kind 
of divinity and to frame an all-embracing philosophy for this world, 
and this world only; and on these grounds its devotees most strenuously 
deny, of course, that it is a religion at all. Nevertheless, it becomes 
increasingly clear that Communist philosophy has the essential character- 
istics of a religion and fulfils the same, almost biological, function. There 
is the typical religious inability to be wrong on fundamentals; there is the 
typical absolute conviction, the religious faith, which, in some form or 
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other, looks like being an essential cohesive and motive force in any 
stable or progressive form of human society. In this book the Com- 
munist indeed offers by implication his answer to what is perhaps the 
most fundamental of all the world’s needs of to-day, although Dr. Hecker 
makes no explicit reference to it in his pages—namely, a solution of 
the problem of how men and women who are growing up in the belief 
that there are no absolutes at all in the universe, that there is nothing 
which the mind may not question, and questioning, destroy,—how these 
men and women are to sustain themselves and to find inspiration strong 
enough to overcome the difficulties of their individual and social lives. 

It remains only to add that Dr. Hecker’s volume is very agreeably 
printed and produced; but that it is to be regretted that the author’s 
otherwise admirable command of English should be disfigured by a 
high proportion of minor, but irritating, mistakes in orthography, on 
which a friend or a printer’s reader could so easily have put him right. 

BaRBARA 


POPULATION THEORIES AND THEIR APPLICATION. By 
E. F. Penrose. Food Research Institute, Stanford University, California, 
1934. $3.50. 

This book is an admirable example of the fusion of theory and observa- 
tion of facts. Mr. Penrose has made use of the economics he learned at 
Cambridge not just to tilt a lance in theoretical controversy—population, 
alas! has too often been a veritable tilting yard—but as a means of inter- 
preting measured observations. 

His residence in Japan enables Mr. Penrose, after a brief review of 
theories of population in his first three chapters, to put us au fait with the 
Japanese situation. The Japanese are not preternaturally fecund; 
their high birth-rate is simply due to their tardiness in reaching the full 
birth-control stage. They seem, in fact, to be at the stage reached in 
England about the 1880's. England’s birth-rate was, in 1880, 34 per 
1,000, in 1931 the Japanese birth-rate was 32 per 1,000. And since this 
birth-rate has touched 35 there are signs that birth-control has now 
begun. The Japanese problem of population thus appears to be tem- 
porary; though, as in the case of England from 1880 to 1910, large 
increases in population must be expected for at least another thirty years. 

Should this situation be described as over-population ? Mr. Penrose 
answers Yes and No. Yes, in so far as there is at present an agricultural 
over-population; too many people are crowded upon the land in small 
farming units. No, in so far as Japan could be industrialized, and per- 
haps become the workshop of the Eastern world. 

Mr. Penrose adopts Ohlin’s dictum that the mobility of goods to some 
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extent compensates for the lack of interregional mobility of the factors 
of production. Japanese population need not move abroad if the pro- 
ducts of the Japanese population are taken abroad instead. And since, 
in fact, the Japanese population has been prohibited from moving into 
all countries that white men inhabit and own, Japan is forced in com- 
pensation to expand her export trade. But by tariffs and fixed quotas 
this also is being checked, largely on the plea of the low standard of 
Japanese working conditions. This check to exports naturally depresses 
those working conditions still further and Mr. Penrose is justifiably 
critical of the white man’s actions, and of several white men’s apologia 
for this action. But given the policies that raise such serious obstacles to 
her industrialization, does it not become evident that Japan is, in fact, 
over-populated ? 

Mr. Penrose’s Japanese standpoint lends a refreshingly new view to 
world problems, and he does not confine himself to Japan. His grasp 
of economics enables him to lay stress on several factors hitherto some- 
what neglected in the sociology of population: the supply of entre- 
preneurs, technician migration, imports of capital, and international trade. 

The fundamental world problem, as Mr. Penrose sees it, is that popu- 
lation is not distributed as natural and economic resources demand that 
it should be distributed. Some countries have an excess of raw materials 
or technical experts or capital or entrepreneur ability, while others have 
an excess of unskilled labour. Hence the need of an exchange either of 
some of these excess factors of productions themselves, or of the products 
into which they predominantly enter. The significant fact is not general 
over-population, but over-population in certain occupations or factors of 
production. This sectional over-population can be relieved by the emi- 
gration of the excess factor, but it can also be relieved by the immigration 
of the other factors needed to co-operate with the otherwise excess factor. 
To a country with excess of unskilled labour, better transport may bring 
raw materials more cheaply, better credit more capital, government 
protection more experts. Thus, maintains Mr. Penrose, over-population 
may be overcome by the free exchange of goods and persons. 

One lurking doubt suggests itself, on the analogy of the unequal 
distribution of incomes within a single country. May it not be true that 
a sectionally symmetrical distribution of population parallel to world 
resources would give a world level of incomes (and of welfare, too) 
higher than the present average, but one definitely below that enjoyed 
to-day by Western nations? For Japan and other still pullulating 
nations there will undoubtedly be a large levelling up of incomes and 
welfare per head, but for Western nations perhaps a small levelling down. 
If this be so, why should nations that have had the foresight to practise. 
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birth control when their natural resources appeared limited, share out 
the advantages that have accrued? Should pullulators not stew in their 
own juice ? P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 


HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE 
THE ANTI-SLUM CAMPAIGN. By Sir E. D. Simon. Longmans, 


Quigley and Ismay Goldie. Methuen, 1934. 7s. 6d. 
THE REBUILDING OF BLIGHTED AREAS. __ By C. A. Perry. 
Regional Planning Association, New York, 1934. 

A very rapid increase in the nation’s consciousness of its housing 
problems, and in its desire that they should be more rapidly solved, has 
produced in the last eighteen months a very considerable flood of books, 
pamphlets, and articles on British housing. Under the stimulus of a new 
and dramatically progressive administration, a similar movement of 
opinion in the United States is beginning to produce a corresponding 
flood of literature. Out of these many recent publications three only 
fall for particular notice here, two British and one American. They treat 
of widely different aspects from widely different points of view. If a 
convincingly satisfactory basis for comprehensive future action, in either 
country, is not to be found in any one of them—or indeed in any other 
contemporary study—the analysis and comparison of their main prin- + 
ciples and conclusions at least afford an illuminating indication of the 
many difficulties and uncertainties with which housing reform is faced. 

Of the three books, Sir Ernest Simon’s is by far the widest in scope and 
may suitably be noticed first. It is essentially a critical study of all the 
main political aspects of housing in England and Wales from 1919 to 1933 
and for the first ten years of the immediate future. Social, economic, and 
administrative threads are woven into the argument, which is most clearly 
and ably developed, but little or no attempt is made to cover the technical 
questions involved in the planning and construction of houses, villages, 
or towns. The book is frankly controversial. True, few would quarrel, 
at a first reading, with the earlier chapters which trace in broad outline 
the housing history of the post-war years, centred successively round the 
Addison scheme (1919-21), spoilt by soaring prices and its own ill-judged i 


1934. 25. 6d. 
HOUSING AND SLUM CLEARANCE IN LONDON. By Hugh “ 


financial provisions—the cautious Chamberlain scheme (1923-29), more 
successful, but skirting the main need for houses to let at low rents—the 
bolder Wheatley scheme (1924-32), also successful (in some ways too 
successful, for under its pressure prices again mounted), but still confined 
to the upper levels of working-class demand—the realization in 1930 that, 
for all their vast production of new houses, the Chamberlain and Wheatley 
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schemes were making no visible impression on slum and overcrowded 
conditions, with the consequent inception of the Greenwood scheme for 
direct slum rehousing activity—and the temporary contraction of housing 
effort after the financial crisis of 1931. 

But the underlying controversy becomes plain enough when the renewed 
activity of 1933 is reached. It was admitted, by both sides to the dispute, 
that the two million new houses, built at so large a subsidy-cost since the 
war, had had a disappointingly small effect on the slums and on over- 
crowding; that the “ filtering-up ” process (the better-off moving into 
the new houses and the worse-off spreading into those they vacated) 
had failed in practice to produce its theoretic advantages. What, then, 
was to be done? The National Government’s answer was to concentrate 
municipal effort and subsidy assistance on slum clearance and the specific 
rehousing of displaced slum-dwellers, and to leave general new house 
building to unsubsidized private enterprise. Sir Ernest Simon’s answer 
is to urge a further subsidized provision of at least a million new houses 
by local authorities at really low rents (averaging about 7s. per week 
inclusive of rates), and the postponement of slum clearance, except in the 
worst cases, till the shortage of houses has been overcome. Only direct 
action will abolish the slums, said the Government: indirect action is still 
the right policy, says Sir Ernest, provided the rents are low enough. 

The best course probably lies, as usual, between the conflicting views. 
Sir Ernest weakens his demand for a million more new houses by his 
insistence that they must all be municipal, and by his needless belittle- 
ment of the Government’s slum clearance policy and every other action 
or statement. The Government has already admitted that the slum 
campaign, though the first necessity, is not enough, by preparing in its 
1935 Housing Bill for a supplementary campaign against overcrowding, 
which must involve new subsidized housing on a large scale. 

Though its bias is clearly in favour of the municipal ownership and 
control of the bulk of new working-class dwellings, “The Anti-Slum 
Campaign ”’ is written from a non-party point of view and with a lively 
sense of political realities. It contains many admirable constructive 
proposals ; for instance, for the improvement of central direction at the 
Ministry of Health, and for the consolidation of subsidies on a “ differential 
rent ” system, adjusting rents to family incomes and needs. It wisely 
avoids the fashionable tendency to ask for a fresh start on an all-embracing 
nationally-planned housing-corporation basis. 

Not so Housing and Slum Clearance in London. This book falls into two 
distinct parts, the first and last chapters written by Mr. Quigley and the 
seven intervening chapters by Miss Goldie. Miss Goldie’s work is a 
thorough and detailed, if somewhat rambling, study of London’s housing 
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history since 1885 and of its present conditions and needs; it is accom- 
panied by a very full provision of tables and statistics. Though marred 
by exaggerated criticism of the L.C.C., still more of private enterprise 
and all its works, and by a somewhat propagandist enthusiasm for 
electricity as against other means of heating and cooking, this is a very 
useful compilation. Mr. Quigley’s setting to this solid meal is of much 
more volatile substance. Obsessed with the ideal of the “ planned 
community,” he seems unable to give any clear picture of what it implies. 
It is impossible to tell whether he wants a comprehensive State-controlled 
system for all working-class housing because he believes in a State-controlled 
system for the greater part of economic life, or vice versa. Is the planned 
community a town or its population ?—one scarcely gets an answer from 
the statement that “ the theory informing it . . . is to the effect that 
industrial activity should be subservient to the welfare of the community 
and not the community subservient to the welfare of industry.” Laisser- 
faire “‘ unequal to the task of maintaining the population,” the family 
unit “ not a good basis in itself for measuring public activity,” municipal 
activity whose “ parochialism ” needs correction, and party government 
(“it is absurd for housing policy to be subject to changes in national 
administration ’’)—all must give way to a new model in which vast public 
utility organizations revolve in orderly fashion round a corporate State, 
to whose collective purposes all individuals and interests are subservient. 

Mr. Quigley could, but happily does not, “‘ continue these arguments 
indefinitely ”: from them—rather than from any concrete arguments 
based on housing facts or experience—he concludes that housing is “ not 
a matter for private enterprise at all,” and, sailing airily over the fact 
that some 90 per cent. of existing houses are privately owned, recommends 
that a “ National Building Board” should eventually take over the 
responsibility and (apparently) ownership of all houses, with central and 
local government as its sleeping partners in the venture. So far as the 
metropolis is concerned, “ it may be necessary to remove housing at once 
from the range of control of the local authorities and the London County 
Council,” while “ for the provision of houses to rent at 10s. and below, 
capital should not be raised in the old way (i.e. by loans), but the entire 
cost should be met immediately out of taxation.” This is the boldness 
of the ostrich, day-dreaming with its head in the sand because unwilling 
to face the hard facts and stubborn imperfections of reality. 

The pity is that Mr. Quigley’s ideas are misrepresentations of a funda- 
mentally good cause. Lack of co-ordination and continuity in the rela- 
tions of individuals, groups, communities, and nations is precisely the 
defect of existing civilization which it is most essential—and most difficult 
—to remedy. But it is no remedy in human affairs to “ scrap the lot” 
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and begin again. The all-important fact in housing and town-planning 
policy is that the population and its dwellings exist in a particular physical 
distribution and arrangement to which they are tied by a thousand 
economic and social bonds. In nine cases out of ten the need is for the 
gradual replanning of an existing town. For the simpler process of plan- 
ning a new town there is much less often either demand or opportunity. 
New planning, largely under the inspiration of the Garden City move- 
ment, has been widely studied. The technique of replanning is, by 
comparison, still in its infancy. It is for this reason that such books as 
The Rebuilding of Blighted Areas are specially welcome and valuable at 
the present time, when the nation is determined to abolish the slums, but 
has no clear idea what to put in their place. ; 

Mr. Perry’s book is not for the general reader. It is a strictly limited 
technical study of the physical replanning of a typical residential area in a 
large American city which has been “ blighted ” by uncontrolled piece- 
meal development and the poverty of its inhabitants. The particular 
district chosen and the various fully illustrated schemes for its redevelop- 
ment do not specially concern a brief review in a British journal, but the 
underlying conviction, that the central problem of housing—the replan- 
ning of “slum” or “ blighted ” areas—must be tackled area by area 
(not house by house) and in this concrete way, is of vital concern. To 
remould our towns and villages and dwellings, to satisfy modern standards 
of health and convenience, and to provide a humane and beautiful back- 
ground for individual and communal living, will require much radical, 
even revolutionary, action; but action without detailed knowledge and 


realistic acceptance of physical and human facts will be worse than useless. 
Joun Dower. 


THE ROAD TO PLANNED ECONOMY. By Werner Friedrich 
Bruck. Humphrey Milford, 1934. 35. 6d. 

This collection of lectures on Capitalism and Socialism in Germany’s 
development gives to the English economist and sociologist a more 
reliable idea of what current sociology and economic science and their 
teaching were in Germany during the twenty years up to the end of 
1932 than the longest historical essay on the subject might be able to 
give. Dr. Bruck is a fair representative of a prevailing type—the more 
so as he was not a Socialist; for, indeed, among the professors and lecturers 
in economics and sociology in German universities very few were 
politically Socialists. 

I have no doubt that in this country the contents of this book will be 
thought highly controversial, and, in fact, I should disagree myself in 
many and rather important points with Dr. Bruck. But that does not 
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prevent me from believing that the cross-fertilization of ideas made pos- 
sible by the fact that a book of this kind is published here must be very 
useful to the development of scientific economics in this country. In 
this regard the book has still all the freshness of a mind relatively un- 
touched by English influences. 

Dr. Bruck’s book contains five chapters. The third tells shortly of the 
developments before the War and then makes clear, in an elaborate and 
painstaking manner, how strongly all German ideas and achievements 
were influenced by war experience ; it shows, furthermore, the important 
réle of “‘ planned ” economy as a form of public administration. Here 
it becomes quite clear that Dr. Bruck, when he speaks of “ planned ” 
economy, really means not an economy based on a comprehensive plan 
for the whole of an economic unit (be it one of territory, trade and/or 
time)', but an economy cutting off the personal ties between owners and 
administrators of economic, particularly producing or transporting, insti- 
tutions and the shifting of the really directing influence to the hands of a 
(more or less uncontrolled) bureaucracy. So it might perhaps be easier to 
understand if the expression ‘administrative economy” (‘‘ Verwaltungs- 
wirtschaft,’’ O. Neurath) had been used instead of “ planned economy.” 

The chapter on the problem of self-sufficiency is very topical in interest. 
It not only gives many facts which need to be known if one wants to under- 
stand the difference in relation to this subject between, e.g. England and 
Germany, but it shows the mental attitude of a German economist to this 
problem, as being entirely different from the attitude of nearly all English 
economists. The reader of this chapter will, I hope, see how much of 
the economic policy of the Nazis, particularly in regard to agriculture 
and to foreign trade, really springs from the theory and practice of 
democratic Germany. 

The most interesting chapter, to my mind, is the last one, on popula- 
tion. It gives more uncontroversial matter, and it discloses more possi- 
bilities of a forecast of the shape of things to come than the rest. Not only 
are trends in population slower in changing than in other basic factors of 
economic life, but the recent past works out fully only in the near future, 
even if this shows another proportion of births and deaths, even if it 
disappoints the forecasts alleging a further dwindling of the birth-rate 
over a long period, etc. And here Dr. Bruck does particularly useful 
work in showing the political importance of population trends. 

In any case, as an economist in a somewhat similar position to the 
author’s, I am not ashamed of his book ; though inclined to criticize, I do 
not wish to disparage it. So I hope by these few lines to turn potential 
readers of this book into actual readers. Joun Brownine. 


1 E.g. for Germany, for the cotton trade, and/or for five years. 
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